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The Wedding Garment 


By THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The parable comprised in the Gospel (Matt., xxii. 1-14) for the 
Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost is variously named. In our 
Challoner’s version it is styled ‘““The Marriage Feast,” in the 
King James version ‘“The Marriage of the King’s Son,” in various 
other places “The Wedding Garment’’—and, in the selfsame 
books, sometimes ‘““The Wedding Garment” and at other times 
‘The Nuptial Garment” or ““The Nuptial Robe.” 

In his ‘‘Notes on the Parables,’ Trench places a footnote (p. 
177) to the title employed by the King James Version: ‘This 
title, which is the one given to the parable in our version, seems 
preferable to that by which it is sometimes called, namely, the 
Wedding Garment; for then the name is given, not from the 
main circumstance of the narrative, but from that which is but 
an episode in it... .’’ Nevertheless, I have employed the title 
of ““The Wedding Garment” for the present paper because I am 
mainly, although not exclusively, concerned with its possible im- 
plications. 


I 


Preachers will recall that a similar parable is found in St. Luke 
(xiv. 16-24), and is assigned as the Gospel for the Sunday within 
the octave of Corpus Christi—that is, to the Second Sunday after 
Pentecost. That parable is called ‘The Great Supper.” It 
seems to agree in general with the purpose or purposes of the 
Wedding Garment parable, but obviously differs largely from the 
latter parable in many details of time, place, circumstances, and 
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finale. Commentators confront several difficulties in their at- 
tempts either to disjoin or to codérdinate the two parables—and 
accordingly some of the commentators regard them as substantially 
identical, while others consider them as certainly different. This 
latter conclusion appears to be the dominant one in our own days. 
It naturally follows that preachers will differ in their expositions 
of the two parables, and may therefore encounter questions from 
some of the better educated hearers of the sermons dealing with 
the two parables. 

A few instances of the difficulties encountered alike by com- 
mentators and by preachers in the attempt either to differentiate 
or to coérdinate the two parables may desi.ably be given here. 

(a) Prominent amongst the Catholic interpretations has been 
the endeavor to associate the parable of the Great Supper with 
the Holy Eucharist, since the parable is read on the Sunday 
following Corpus Christi. We have seen that Archbishop Mac- 
Evilly entertained as ‘‘probably”’ permissible the association of 
the two ideas, namely, of the primary meaning or purpose of this 
_ parable and of its possible (or “‘probable”’) mystical adaptation to 
the Holy Eucharist. This mystical adaptation, however, was not 
even referred to by Dr. Callan in his condensed exposition in 
“The Four Gospels.”” It was distinctly disavowed by Dr. Ryan 
in his “Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals.’”’ Nevertheless, 
it was largely employed and obviously approved in the several 
homilies and sermons quoted in the REview (June, 1939) in a 
paper dealing with ‘The Great Supper.” One able preacher, 
indeed, went so far as to intimate that the primary meaning of the 
Great Supper parable dealt with the Holy Eucharist, but that “‘a 
broader interpretation”’ could include the kingdom of heaven. 
He appeared to have arrived at this complete reversal of Mac- 
Evilly’s opinion by a comparison of the Great Supper parable 
with that of the Wedding Garment—the comparison of the two 
parables leading the preacher to consider them identical in pur- 
pose and even in fact. 

On the other hand, it is curious to find Bishop Landrieux, in his 
“Courtes gloses sur les Evangiles du dimanche,” several times 
alluding to the Holy Eucharist in his treatment of the Wedding 
Garment parable chosen by the Church for the Nineteenth Sun- 
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day after Pentecost—a Sunday so far removed from the octave 
of Corpus Christi within which we confront the Great Supper 
parable. Thus, we have these allusions to the Holy Eucharist 
in his treatment of the Wedding Garment parable: 


“La Victime a été immolée. Le sacrifice de la Rédemption, 
perpétué dans le sacrifice de la Messe, est accompli. 

“L’Eglise, l’Epousée du Christ, Sponsa Christi, est 14 et le banquet 
eucharistique est servi, omnia parata, tout est prét: ‘Venite ad 
nuptias!”’ 

“. .. Pour entrer dans l’Eglise du Bon Dieu, pour étre admis au 
Banquet eucharistique, pour étre admis au ciel,—car c’est au ciel 
que se feront les noces éternelles de 1’Eglise triomphante,—pour y 
entrer, il faut la robe nuptiale, la robe d’innocence. 

‘“*. . . Nous sommes, 6 mon Dieu, nous autres, vos invités; nous 
avons répondu. Nous sommes venus. Nous avons été admis au 
festin eucharistique.” 


I have everywhere italicized the word eucharistique in these 
quotations from the Bishop’s treatment of the Wedding Garment 
(which he calls the Nuptial Robe).parable for the Nineteenth Sun- 
day after Pentecost. In his treatment of the Great Supper 
parable, he had also insisted on a eucharistic interpretation. In 
this way of interpreting both parables it would seem that the 
primary purpose of the two parables had been subordinated to a 
mystical application. 

(b) Commentators of to-day appear to consider the two par- 
ables as quite distinct, and are at pains to illustrate largely the 
discriminating points of time, place, circumstances, actors and 
their very different actions, together with the terrible rejection of 
one of the invited guests who had failed to honor the marriage- 
feast by putting on the required Wedding Garment or ‘‘Nuptial 
Robe.” 

Nevertheless, in Lagrange-Barton’s ““A Catholic Harmony of 
the Gospels” (p. 135), we find these two parables placed together 
in parallel columns—a proceeding justified in this footnote: 
“One may follow the opinion of Maldonatus and Schanz, who hold 
that this parable is fundamentally the same in Matthew and 
Luke, while there are differences in details.” And MacEvilly, 
in his ‘Commentary on St. Matthew,” remarks: “It is disputed 
whether the following parable is the same as that mentioned 
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(Luke, xiv. 15, etc.), there being several circumstances in which 
they agree, and several in which they differ. Some commentators, 
among whom are St. Augustine, St. Gregory, Jansenius, etc., 
say they are quite different.... Others, with St. Irenzus, etc., 
whose opinion is held by Maldonatus, say there is reference to 
the same parable in St. Luke and here. . .”" (pp. 397-8). 

(c) The easiest method for comparing the two parables is that 
of the parallel columns given by Lagrange-Barton. A reader 
cannot fail to notice the manifold differences of detail. But the 
differences of detail thus discoverable do not constitute the whole 
story. The parallel columns do not tell us of items having still 
greater importance as aids to a just interpretation. These items 
concern the times, the places, the circumstances in which the 
debated parables or parable may be reasonably viewed by com- 
petent Scripturists. 

Father Maas, S.J., in ‘“The Life of Jesus Christ according to the 
Gospel History,” indicates, by the sectional headings, a notable 
difference in the timing of the two parables. He also notes the 
different places in which the two parables are located by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, respectively. And he contrasts the cir- 
cumstances of both narratives. ‘‘This parable [7.e., The Wed- 
ding Garment] is like that of the great supper, without being iden- 
tical with it (Conf. no. 113, D.). There, as here, we have a two- 
fold invitation, after the Eastern custom, one remote, and one 
immediate; there, as here, the guests who had accepted the 
first invitation refused the second; in both parables the guest 
chamber is filled with men brought in from the highways. But 
there are important differences, too’’—and he proceeds to point 
these out, as follows: 


“The former parable [i.e., The Great Supper] was spoken in 
Perea, this one in the Temple; the former illustrates the goodness 
and liberality of the host, this one exemplifies his justice and judg- 
ment. In the first parable the guests simply refuse to come, ex- 
cusing themselves; here, we have a double rejection, the invited 
guests are indifferent to the invitation, and they persecute the 
servants. In the first parable, the result of the refusal of the guests 
is simply exclusion from the supper; here, it is twofold: a personal 
punishment of the invited guests, and the destruction of their 
towns....” 
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Maas entered here into an unusual amount of comment, in view 
of the plan of his volume as a harmony of the Gospels fashioned 
into a coherent life of Christ that must include not only the 
parables, but every other detail of His life as well as of His teach- 
ing. Let me conclude his present comment in a separate para- 
graph, in order to call a special attention to the closing circum- 
stance with which the present paper wishes to deal in a particular 
fashion—namely, the item of the Wedding Garment: 


“In the first parable, every one brought in from the highways 
was admitted; here, the king himself enters after the guests have 
taken their places, and examines whether all are clad in the nuptial 
robe, which, according to oriental custom, he had furnished to all 
who came to hishouse. One of the guests is cast out of the brilliantly 
illuminated marriage-hall into the outer darkness of the night.” 


In order to make still plainer the difference between the two 
parables, it may please my readers to have placed before them a 
portion of the larger comment made by Trench in his extensive 
work on the Parables (‘‘Notes on the Parables of Our Lord,”’ 
published in London in 1841). Trench pointed out that the 
parable of the Great Supper was spoken by Our Lord “at a much 
earlier period of Our Lord’s ministry’ than that of the Wedding 
Garment—an earlier period in which “the hostility of the Phari- 
saic party had not yet openly declared itself, nor indeed reached 
that pitch to which it afterwards arrived.” In this earlier period, 
“one of the chief Pharisees, on the very occasion when the other 
parable was spoken, had invited the Saviour to eat bread with 
him (Luke, xvi. 1). But when this parable [viz., The Wedding 
Garment] was spoken, their hostility had already attained to the 
highest point, even to the formal determination of making away 
with Christ by violent means (John, xi. 47-53). Then there was 
yet hope that they might, perhaps, be won over to obedience to 
the truth: now they were fixed in their rejection of the counsel of 
God, and in their hatred of His Christ. And consistently with 
the different times, and the different tempers of the hearers, the 
parable in St. Luke wears a milder, in St. Matthew a severer, 
aspect; in the latter the guilt is greater, the retribution more 
terrible.” We need not follow him further, interesting though it 
would be. 
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II 


One outstanding feature of our present parable is, to my mind, 
its exclusive introduction of the Wedding Garment—and for this 
reason I have given that title to the present paper. Both para- 
bles have the striking variations pointed out by Maas and Trench 
—features which could be contrasted strongly and thus could 
suggest different times, places and purposes of the two parables. 
But our present parable is singular in its startling inclusion of the 
Wedding Garment and of the finale depending upon it, as well 
as the strange argumentative conclusion beginning with the 
connecting word, “for”: “For many are called, but few are 
chosen.” 

How shall a preacher treat this sudden introduction of the 
Wedding Garment? What does the Wedding Garment sym- 
bolize? What symbolism resides in the strange locution, ‘a 
man’ (Query: ‘‘one man’’?)? What symbolism lies in the bind- 
ing of the man’s hands and feet and in his expulsion to the outer 
darkness where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth? 
And what moral can the preacher draw from the concluding words: 
“For many are called, but few are chosen’’? 

Presumably, adequate answers to such questions as these will 
depend upon a just estimate of the real purpose of the parable. 
Is its purpose the same as that of the Great Supper? Dr. Ryan 
briefly says (II, p. 350) that “the purpose of the two parables is 
not the same’; that the parable in St. Luke “‘is intended as a 
denunciation of the vices that exclude from the banquet of the next 
life, to which we are invited by Christ: the parable of St. Matthew 

. . is intended as a warning to those who refuse to enter the 
Church on earth, to which the messengers of the Gospel were sent 
to call them.” Briefly, this would make the Great Supper 
symbolize the kingdom of God in heaven; the Wedding Garment, 
the kingdom of God (the Church) on earth. Dr. Callan also 
notes, concerning the parable of the Wedding Garment, that 
“kingdom of heaven here means the Church of Christ.’’ But he 
adds the symbolism of the marriage-feast: ““The abundant graces 
and blessings found in the Church, as a result of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, the institution of the Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
the Sacraments, are likened, in this parable, to the sumptuous 
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matriage-feast prepared by a king for his son; hence the king, 
here spoken of, refers to Almighty God.... Bad and good. Among 
the called were some naturally good, others bad, as even after their 
call there were both good and bad in the Church.” In verse 11, 
“the king refers to Almighty God coming to judge the dead, in the 
Particular Judgment, at death; and in the General Judgment, at 
the end of the world. Wedding garment represents charity, or 
sanctifying grace ”’ 


III 


We have now come to the Wedding Garment. Commentators 
differ in the character of the responsibility of the guests to don the 
nuptial robe. So far as I have read, nearly all of them declare 
that the king provided all the robes, and that, accordingly, the 
one guest who would not take the slight trouble to put on the 
robe added affront to injury. On the other hand, Dr. Ryan com- 
ments: ‘‘. . . the generally entertained supposition that the king 
provided one for each guest, seems improbable for the following 
reasons: (1) though there was such a custom amongst the Persians, 
it was unknown amongst the Jews; (2) as has been remarked, 
the providing of the garments is not mentioned in the parable, 
where a reference to this fact would have served to explain the 
anger of the king and to emphasize the wickedness of the guest; 
(3) the fact that this provision was made would render inexpli- 
cable the conduct of the servants, whose duty of distributing the 
garments would have implied the obligation of excluding from the 
feast all who refused to appear suitably attired (Knabenbauer).”’ 
Howbeit, undoubtedly one of the guests did give an unpardonable 
affront to the kindly king—explain it how we may. 

Another difficulty confronts us in the expression which im- 
mediately follows the expulsion of this one guest: “‘For many are 
called, but few are chosen.’’ Dr. Callan comments: ‘““These 
words refer primarily to the Jewish people, many of whom were 
called to embrace the faith of Christ, but did not. Secondarily 
the words may also mean that many are the souls of men that are 
called to Christianity, but comparatively few embrace it and re- 
main faithful to it.” 

Some commentators are diligent in attributing a meaning to 
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almost every word found in the parable of the Great Supper, 
whether or not they identify it with the parable of the Wedding 
Robe. MacEvilly justly comments on the words he places in 
italics: “‘ ‘And He saw there a man,’ a certain person sitting down 
with the other guests.” The marriage-feast was filled with 
guests—and only ‘‘a certain person’’—apparently, just one man— 
was cast out. Why may we not infer that extremely few souls 
will be cast into hell? What is meant by Our Lord’s comment: 
“For many are called, but few are chosen’’? 

Dr. Ryan allots a long paragraph to an explanation of the 
difficulty and adds a shorter paragraph in which he deals with the 
word “‘chosen”’: “. . . whilst all who are invited get sufficient grace 
to be saved, those who come, owe their coming and acceptance of 
the invitation to an additional or efficacious grace of God; and 
lastly, He predicted that, though God wills ‘many’ (that is all, 
see I Tim., ii. 4) to be saved, ‘few’ comparatively will attain salva- 
tion.”” MacEvilly tackles the difficulty somewhat extensively. 

Meanwhile, the word ‘“‘chosen’’ puzzles me. As contrasted 
with ‘‘called,’’ the commentators appear to interpret ‘‘chosen’’ to 
mean “‘saved.’”’ The parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard 
(Matt., xx. 1-16) ends with the same terrible words. Meanwhile, 
however, the word ‘“‘chosen”’ also occurs in St. John’s Gospel 
(vi. 71): ‘Jesus answered them: Have not I chosen you twelve; 
and one of you is a devil?” MacEvilly explains chosen to mean 
selected (the twelve to be the future pillars of the Church); but 
why would not ‘‘called’”” mean the same thing—e.g.: ‘Have not I 
called you twelve’ (to be the future pillars of the Church)?” 
What is the distinction between selected (or called) and chosen? 

Now, all this leads to the question of the true meaning of 
chosen in the two parables of the Laborers in the Vineyard and 
the Wedding Garment. Shall the ‘saved’ be very few in com- 
parison with the ‘“‘lost’’? 


IV 


Massillon’s most famous sermon was entitled “On the Small 
Number of the Saved.”’ He used about ten thousand words in 
impressing his terrifying thought on the polished congregation 
that listened spell-bound to his awful message. It is esteemed as 
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his masterpiece in sacred oratory. From its nearly ten thousand 
words, let me quote merely these few: 


‘“‘Were I here, my brethren, for the purpose of alarming, rather 
than instructing you, I needed only to recapitulate what in the holy 
writings we find dreadful with regard to this great truth . . . and to 
show you that, in all times, the number of the saved has been very 
small. The family of Noah alone saved from the general flood; 
Abraham chosen from amongst men to be the sole depositary of 
the covenant with God; Joshua and Caleb the only two of six 
hundred thousand Hebrews who saw the land of promise; Job the 
only upright man in the land of Uz—Lot, in Sodom. To repre- 
sentations so alarming would have succeeded the sayings of the 
prophets. ... The Evangelists would still have added new traits to 
the terrors of these images... .” 


In his treatment of our present parable, Maas places a long foot- 
note to “Many are called’: ‘God invites all to the marriage- 
feast, but few, in comparison with the number of invited guests, 
will be admitted.”” He adds: 


“A moment of reflection will show that this is not exaggerated. 
We know that without baptism of water or of blood or of desire 
no one can enter the kingdom of God. On the other hand, about 
one-half of the human race dies without attaining the age of dis- 
cretion, and only about one-fifth of these souls are baptized. Hence, 
four-fifths of one-half, or two-fifths of the whole human race, is 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven for want of baptism. Only 
about one-sixth of the surviving human race belongs to the true 
Church; hence, nearly five-sixths are unbelievers and material or 
formal heretics. Supposing now that all adult Catholics be saved, 
and adding the number of all baptized infants, we obtain the follow- 
ing results: Eleven-sixtieths of the human race are certainly saved; 
twenty-four-sixtieths of the human race are certainly excluded from 
heaven for want of baptism; twenty-five-sixtieths of the human 
race may be saved, but only by way of invincible ignorance and 
extraordinary grace. Still, mathematical calculations must not be 
taken as absolutely conclusive on a matter in which God’s mercy rules 
supreme.” 


I have italicized the concluding sentence as a counter-agent 
both to the Scriptural argumentation of Massillon and the nu- 
merical suggestions of Maas. We really don’t know the mind of 
God in this matter, save that His mercies are over all His works. 
And the fact that Massillon, in 1704, preached his terrifying ser- 
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mon on the small number of the saved, reminds me that some two 
centuries later (in 1910, to be exact) Bishop von Keppler lectured 
at the First Homiletic Congress held at Ravensburg, which was 
numerously attended by clergy from Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland. His Preface to the printed volume (translated into 
English and published in 1927) includes twelve ‘‘points”’ for preach- 
ers. No. 6 is: “ ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye My people’ (Is., xl. 
1). Preach joyfully and preach joy” (italics are his). And 
the sixteenth chapter of his book is headed: “‘Preaching Consola- 
tion.”” Having quoted Is., xl. 1 sq., he begins: 


“These words are applicable also to the preachers of the New 
Covenant, more so to-day than ever before. Mankind is in need of 
comfort. Whether the burden of life is heavier to-day than in 
former times may be open to question; but undoubtedly the human 
power of endurance has diminished and there is evidence of lassitude 
and weariness on all sides. Distress of soul, dissatisfaction, interior 
emptiness, ill-humored aversion, distaste and surfeit of life perhaps 
never reached such a pitch nor been so widely prevalent since the 
decline of the Greeco-Roman Empire, as they are now. The burden 
of sin and guilt and suffering is weighing heavily upon all mankind, 
and despite its brilliant exterior, modern civilization bears the im- 
press of deep sorrow. 

“Heartless should we be if at such a time we gave no heed to the 
cry ringing in our ears: ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye My people.’ . . 
We should indeed mistake the signs of the times if we failed to see 
that nothing would be more unwise than to preach gloomy sermons 
or indulge in threats and terrors and pessimistic views. .. . 

“Sympathy and charity demand that we should not belittle, much 
less treat with scorn, the burden of sorrow and trouble that rests 
upon mankind, but, on the contrary, set ourselves to help and 
uplift, to heal and to comfort.” 


In view of this counsel of comfort, sympathy, helpful cheer for 
our people, we shall perhaps do well not to emphasize the doleful 
interpretation of ‘‘chosen”’ as meaning “‘saved”’ in the warning of 
Our Saviour: ‘‘For many are called, but few are chosen.” At 
any rate, ‘“‘chosen’’ covld hardly have meant ‘‘saved” in Our 
Lord’s terrible words to the Twelve: “Have not I chosen you 
twelve, and one of you is a devil?’’ (John, xi. 71). 























The Priest and Family Counselling 
By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


The reasons for the deep interest in the family are too well 
known to all to call for extended reviewing in this publication. 
Suffice it to say that for those of us who believe the family to be 
the unit of society it is high time that attention be paid to the 
elaboration of concrete programs that will aid in carrying out in 
practice the Encyclicals on Marriage and on the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth. Such programs must, of course, come to grips 
with those forces which are undermining the family and family life, 
as well as with the behavior of those families and the individual 
members thereof who now may be suffering shipwreck on the sea 
of life. 

It is not my purpose to discuss primarily those forces which 
are undermining the family as an institution. I shall leave that 
to those much better qualified to speak on such topic. It is tothe 
second part of the problem that I shall address myself in this 
article, namely, to a consideration of the problems of the mem- 
bers of the family who as a result of their disturbed interpersonal 
relationships are showing evidence of maladjustment, and then 
I shall say something about the need of the priest to prepare him- 
self to deal with such maladjustments. 

Let us consider for this purpose a few of the cases of patients 
whom I saw on a certain given day. As all these patients had 
been seen previously, considerable information is available. 
Needless to say, all names used are fictitious and only salient fea- 
tures of any given case are recited so that it will not be possible to 
identify anyone from the material here presented. 

Case 1.—A grandfather brings his twelve-year-old grandchild 
because he wishes advice as to what to do with the youngster. 
She is too retarded—having a mental age of barely four—to 
attend school. 

This child’s mother is also very much retarded. The grand- 
father was advised by the parish priest to keep his daughter at 
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home and not have her committed to an institution for the feeble- 
minded. But since it was necessary for the grandfather to work 
outside the home, he could not supervise the girl. When this girl 
was about sixteen, she was invited by a man to go out riding with 
him. Soon she was found to be pregnant. The parish priest 
again entered into the problem and advised the grandfather to 
permit his daughter to marry this man. The grandfather had 
been reluctant to consent to this, for he knew his daughter was 
too feebleminded to carry out adequately the rédle of wife and 
mother. The priest, however, felt that this was the correct thing 
to do, and finally the grandfather consented to the marriage. 
The man lived with the daughter but for a short time, and since 
has contributed nothing financially to the wife and child. How- 
ever, on several occasions, when the grandfather was absent from 
the house, he returned long enough to impregnate his wife. 
Several pregnancies endec in miscarriages. Now the grand- 
father is at his wit’s end. He fears, and rightly so, that it will be 
but a short time before his grandchild is in difficulty. He has 
sought advice elsewhere, and has been told to have both daughter 
and granddaughter sterilized. He has contemplated having this 
done. The grandfather has become embittered with the Church 
because of what he believes to have been very poor advice— 
which advice also he was under the impression was the Church’s 
only answer to his problem. 

Certainly these two, daughter and granddaughter, should be 
institutionalized. They cannot adequately care for themselves. 
The lot of the grandfather would thus be greatly alleviated. But 
he needs help, too, with regard to the emotional attitudes he has 
built up with respect to the Church and his faith. 

Case 2.—Mr. and Mrs. Jones, both Catholic, came to the 
clinic at the suggestion of their family physician to consult about 
their little two-year old son. The doctor was aware that this 
little child was retarded, but he was of the opinion that this 
might be due toa braintumor. Study of this child failed to show 
any evidence of brain tumor. On the other hand, the family 
history and the physical examination gave one good reason to 
suppose that a thyroid deficiency played a large réle in this child’s 
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retardation. Thyroid medication was prescribed. So far the 
problem is a purely organic medical one. 

But is it the whole problem? No, indeed. Since it was evi- 
dent to the parents for many months past that their child was re- 
tarded, there was the usual fear of other progeny showing a like 
fate. Hence, contraceptive measures had been resorted to, but 
not without qualms of conscience. The final result of the con- 
flict so engendered was a disturbance in marital adjustment 
which, as usual, had its repercussions in the total family life. 
Husband and wife began to become estranged. Divorce was 
being contemplated by the husband. The mother’s own defec- 
tive thyroid functioning plus the disturbed emotional state had 
caused her to become depressed, and she was fast losing hope of 
making a success of her life. Asa result her housekeeping stand- 
ards had deteriorated. Thus, fuel is added to the fire of the 
husband’s resentment of his lot in marriage. 

Here, then, is a family problem in which all three members 
are in need of help. Now, regardless of what can be done for this 
child, the parents need help with their problems. They need a 
sound orientation in matters biological, but above all they need 
to come to grips with their own feelings and emotions so that they 
may face their problems rationally and realistically. Conferences 
over a period of several months led to a good adjustment be- 
tween husband and wife. 

Case 3.—And as our last case let us consider the problems of 
the Smith family. The son John, aged 12, is referred by his 
parents because he is failing in parochial school. His behavior 
there is such that the school has told the mother that, unless 
something is done right off to bring about a change in his behav- 
ior, he will be expelled. 

John is the only child of his parents. Previous to her marriage, 
the mother, not because of need but by her own desire, worked 
outside the home. For some years she had considered joining a 
Religious Order, but she could not quite bring herself to take that 
step. She had many conferences with the parish priest about it. 
She married her husband after a six months’ acquaintanceship. 
The husband was a meek, spineless sort of person. At about 
the age of 14, he had left his home because he could not get 
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along with his stepmother. His own mother had died some 
years previously. 

From the time of John’s birth he has been considered a health 
problem. Not nursed by his mother, he soon developed into a 
feeding problem, and with the years developed many food fads. 
Superficially observed, the untrained person might conclude that 
the overprotection and oversolicitude shown this boy was an 
evidence of love, and that such attention was demauded in view of 
the fact that this boy has had more than the average number of 
childhood diseases. 

A more adequate study of the situation, however, reveals a 
rejecting, hostile mother. She never wanted this child, and dur- 
ing her pregnancy developed many neurotic complaints. Several 
physicians were consulted but, according to the mother, she 
received no help from any of them. In passing, it might be well 
to state that the present family physician is well aware of her 
neurotic behavior, and encouraged the Clinic in its efforts to re- 
move the boy from the home. The mother complains bitterly 
of the care given her during the confinement, although the hos- 
pital record notes a normal delivery. She refused to nurse the 
child on the pretext that her health was so poor it would not be 
wise or best for the child to nurse. 

Almost at once there began what might be considered solicitous 
care of the child. Doctors came and went. Sickness followed 
sickness, real and neurotic. As time went on, the child grew into 
a self-centered hyperkinetic youngster. In his first year at 
school he was already in difficulty with his teachers. His atten- 
tion span was short, and learning was difficult. And so at 12 he 
faces dismissal as an incorrigible lad who is considered dull, if not 
feebleminded. 

Because of the family situation and the boy’s reaction to it, it 
was thought wise temporarily to remove him from the home to 
our study home. The parents were glad to have such a plan 
worked out at once. The mother thought of it as a way to save 
her face, should any of her acquaintances, who through their 
children might know of his school difficulties, ask about the boy. 
The mother stated she would advance as the reason of his absence 
that he was sick in a hospital. But no sooner had he gone to the 
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study home than, as one might have predicted, the parents and 
particularly the mother began to find fault with the institution. 
She wanted the boy punished, and felt that the institution was 
too lenient. She became very much upset when he told her 
that he preferred the institution to his own home. She bribed 
him to run away from “this awful place,’’ but he didn’t do it. 
She wanted him to do seventh-grade school work, and thought 
that the only way to make this boy learn was to whip it into him. 
Actually the boy was able to do but third-grade work, not be- 
cause of innate lack of ability (for he had average intelligence), but 
because he had been mentally so disturbed that he had not profited 
from his school attendance. 

The boy’s reaction under treatment to all this was a gradual 
reduction in his hyperactivity and a real attempt to make up his 
arrears in school. He did four semesters work during the one 
school year that he was in the institution. 

Needless to say, our real problem here was the mother and the 
father, but particularly the mother. In the early weeks of treat- 
ment she would spend the greater part of the treatment hour in 
working off her hostility to all concerned. Gradually, however, 
she came to see her part in the boy’s difficulty. This, of course, 
led her to review her own life and its frustrations out of which 
had grown her hostility tomen. The father, in truth, was a hen- 
pecked husband, and had fairly well accepted such arédle. Through 
such acceptance, however, his own son had been left at the 
complete mercy of his mother’s hate and hostility, covered 
though it was under a cloak of oversolicitude. This situation 
was under treatment for approximately fifteen months and is still 
receiving attention. The boy is now at home with his parents, 
and because of a much improved social adjustment is getting 
along quite well. In school he now is at grade. 

These cases well illustrate the fact that in any counselling job 
attention must be paid to those life experiences which have been 
meaningful in the life history of the individual. It is undoubtedly 
true that in this respect the early experiences of childhood are 
most important. Here one cannot speak so much of general 
cultural factors as of extremely individualistic factors, specific 
for each child and his family. Whether his mother wants him, 
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and he is truly loved, is a momentous question in the life of every 
child. Now, oversolicitude and overprotection are not to be re- 
garded as evidence of sincere affection, as this last case well illus- 
trates. The child who feels that he is hated and not wanted, be- 
cause he gains no recompense in the sense of love and security, 
grows up egocentric and aggressive. Conflict, the end result of 
extrafamilial experience, may produce neurotic behavior to com- 
plicate further the behavior patterns shown. True socialization 
occurs only in those who feel secure in the love and affection of 
their parents. 

Now, just what might the parish priest have done about these 
problems? In each instance a priest, through contact with the 
family, had been aware of the fact that there were problems. 
But in none of these cases had the contact been very helpful. 
The reason was because the problem as a whole had not been con- 
sidered and dealt with. A mere ipse dixit or a statement of the 
law of the Church is in itself not sufficient. People in emotional 
turmoil are sick people. One thing that could have been done by 
the priest would have been to advise the parents to seek com- 
petent psychiatric help. In no instance was that done. But we 
would go a step further-and state that in the first two cases the 
trained priest should have been able to deal with the situations 
presented and bring them to a satisfactory conclusion. 

This, it seems to me, is the crux of the question, namely: does 
the priest believe that he has, first of all, a rdle to play in this field 
of family counselling, and secondly, what can he do to prepare 
himself adequately to deal with the problems presented? The 
first part of the question no priest will deny as being part of his 
task. Certain it is that many people, both his parishioners and 
others, seek out the priest when in conflict and difficulty. 
Adequate preparation for this phase of the pastoral ministry and 
a willingness to give the time demanded (and it is time-consum- 
ing) are essential. 

A direct approach to this problem would be to enrich the cur- 
riculum of the seminary to include courses in sociology, social case 
work, and modern dynamic psychology and psychiatry. During 
the summer vacation experience might be obtained in a Catholic 
social agency. This would give the prospective priest not only 
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an opportunity to learn the resources any given community has 
available, but also direct experience in dealing with family prob- 
lems. Several summers so spent would aid greatly in preparing 
priests to deal adequately with this increasingly important prob- 
lem. 

Further, in every diocese, several priests might very well do 
graduate work in this field, and later, in addition to teaching, 
could be available to their fellow-clergy for consultation and ad- 
vice in meeting specific problems. But, above all, there must be 
a willingness to recognize this work as a very important part of the 
ministry. 

It is of course not the aim to make every priest a psychiatrist, 
and therefore every priest would not be expected to deal with 
so complex a case as the third which we have cited. An under- 
standing of this situation, however, would have been of great 
value, certainly in relation to the boy’s problem in school. An 
early reference to a competent psychiatrist would have mini- 
mized, in all probability, the harm done this boy, and have re- 
duced the length of treatment—always a costly process at best. 
Certainly in the first two cases a competently trained priest could 
have cared for the issues involved. In all three cases issues vi- 
tally affecting the religious life of at least one member of the family 
existed and needed attention, but these issues could not be solved, 
in our opinion, without regard to the underlying problems. It is 
this fact that in ever so many of the cases that come to the psychi- 
atrist moral and religious issues are involved, which causes me to 
urge the more adequate preparation of all priests in this field under 
consideration. Experience has taught me that errors of the priest 
in dealing with these complex problems cause persons to fall away 
from the Church and become the cause of scandal. Experience 
has also taught this writer that the art and science of dealing with 
many of the more simple problems can be learned by any indi- 
vidual who himself is adjusted and has a willingness to spend the 
requisite time. 








Leadership Training 
By Kian J. HEnnrIcH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Give us leaders! This request is often heard. Leaders are 
wanted for all kinds of activities, and leaders are needed who are 
really qualified to lead others in the spirit and principles of 
Catholic Action. For the greater part, the training of such lead- 
ers in parishes will be one of the duties of the parish-priest. It 
is not always possible or practical to send candidates for leader- 
ship to public training courses, nor is it always prudent to do so. 
There are also certain advantages in training one’s own, because 
this brings about a unified point of view and will produce a better 
coéperation between clergy and laity, and—what is of some im- 
portance—it does not lead easily to the formation of a profes- 
sional leadership in which bread-and-butter considerations might 
exceed everything else in importance. Although a leadership 
may be called voluntary, it is thereby not necessarily amateur 
and need be no less efficient than so-called professional or certi- 
fied leadership. 

To expect from every priest the knowledge aud experience re- 
quired to teach leadership as an applied science, would be expect- 
ing too much. It needs more than appointing an umpire for a 
ball game. Nevertheless, the training of leaders should be at- 
tempted. It will make the present officers of parish organiza- 
tions more efficient and successful, and will provide valuable lay 
assistants in the various parochial undertakings. The following 
pages are intended to assist the priest in this important work. 
They are a condensation of lectures given by the author at uni- 
versities, seminaries, and leadership training institutes. They are 
sufficiently general to suit every purpose. In a former article’ 
it was pointed out that leadership was an extensive subject, and 
could not well be treated in one single article. The necessity of 
leadership, the methods of recruiting leaders, and the advantages 
of leadership were briefly discussed. Nothing was said of leader- 


1 “Launching of Catholic Action,” July, 1937, p. 1355. 
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ship in general, its principles and training. This void will be 
now filled. 


Leadership in General 


Leadership may be defined as an attempt or science aimed at 
moving and guiding others toacertainend. This leadership may 
assume different forms. It may be absolute (by demand) or 
military (by command), both with power to enforce compliance 
with orders. This leadership creates the largest physical follow- 
ing. Other forms are democratic leadership by persuasion and 
social leadership by elicitation. These are rather emotional 
leaderships, but create an intelligent following if wisely applied. 
All or several of these forms may be found combined, as in 
religious leadership. Christ used all these forms. The Church 
follows His example as circumstances demand. 


Fields of Leadership 


As there are different forms of leadership, so also there is a great 
variety of fields in which to exercise leadership. The relation 
between the religious and secular fields is sometimes very close, 
and in practically all fields the principles of leadership are the 
same. It would be interesting to show this relationship in detail, 
but a mere juxtaposition and grouping will immediately suggest 
the similarity: teaching, preaching; civics and politics, social 
action; society, charity and justice; industry, salvation; oc- 
cupations and professions, personality; character training, as- 
ceticism, habits and virtues; health, conversion, etc. To make 
this relation still clearer a grouping of the diverse leaders may 
serve: instructors and writers; presidents, governors and 
bishops; executives, pastors; physicians and confessors; officers 
and superiors; disciplinarians, personnel managers and novice 
masters; moderators and guides, etc. All apply one or more of 
the methods mentioned, although the objectives may lie in 
different fields. 


Principles of Leadership 
Regarding the principles of leadership, it must be kept in mind 


that no intelligent following and no enthusiastic codperation is 
created unless: 
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(1) the objective is made fully known and is presented as 
highly desirable because beneficial, for unless a proper appetite 
is aroused, few will bite; 

(2) the excellence and efficiency of the means selected to gain 
the desired results are proven and explained to be practical. 
This implies that objections that might arise or doubts that might 
be expressed are forestalled as much as possible, if not entirely; 

(3) antagonism is avoided and obstacles are removed or weak- 
ened. It is evident that every antagonism created adds to the 
barriers that must be crossed. With regard to the removal or 
weakening of obstacles, it is preferable, as a rule, to proceed 
positively instead of heaping denials; 

(4) the leader believes in and does himself what he proposes. 
A drastic illustration would be if the leader speaks on the neces- 
sity of pure air in a room and meanwhile lights a cigarette. 
Here, as in many other things, example is stronger than words; 

(5) a psychological effective approach is made. Such an ap- 
proach would be entirely lacking if a salesman arouses a prospec- 
tive buyer from his accustomed nap. Very much depends upon 
the approach and proper occasion. A good beginning is half the 
work. It is well to keep these five main principles in mind when 
selecting material for leadership. So-called born leaders may be 
tactful, but they also may be improved. 

Among the general objectives of leadership are: (1) to create 
healthy attitudes or to re-direct or strengthen them, which will 
mostly be a matter of education; (2) to bring about a unified view, 
enthusiasm, and maintain it. There may exist different views 
about the same matter that are not necessarily contradictory, but 
unless they are unified, they may cause endless disputes and will 
dampen enthusiasm. An organizer must also be a harmonizer 
before he will become a successful leader; (3) to create uniformity 
and solidarity in procedure. This concerns the means and 
methods to be used; (4) to avoid errors and pitfalls in execution. 
Experience is a good teacher. The success and failures of others 
point out what should have been omitted or done; (5) to apply 
general leadership to particular fields or causes. This will be 
practically demonstrated later. 
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Exercise of Leadership 


The exercise of leadership may be direct, indirect, and mixed. 
Direct leadership is principally found in the army, the Church, and 
education. It uses moral, physical, and intellectual force. All 
other leaderships (including Catholic or Social Action leader- 
ship) are indirect—teaching by example, motivating by ideals, 
and inspiring by rewards. Pure direct leadership is rarely found, 
and is indeed rather domination than leadership. This domina- 
tion need not always be odious, but it often is if practised in 
fields in which the conscience or dogmatic truths play no par- 
ticular réle. Unusually fine examples of mixed leadership are 
some of the more recent papal pronouncements. 

The means for exercising leadership may be grouped under three 
headings: words, example, and demonstration. They cover 
pulpit, platform, solicitation (selling something), radio, con- 
ferences; the press, letters, publicity; exhibits and stunt advertis- 
ing. 

It may be noted that the exercise of leadership and the means 
to be used vary with the material upon which it is exercised. 
Age, class, education, status, specific interests, environment, eco- 
nomic condition, and possibly ideologies must be taken into 
consideration; also the field in which it is exercised, whether it 
is governed by exact or social sciences. Finally, the exercise of 
leadership varies with the basis upon which it rests. Military 
leadership is based upon discipline and obedience; religious leader- 
ship upon faith and love (homily for evangelists); social leader- 
ship upon psychology. Commercial, industrial, labor, and civic 
leadership are or should be based on justice and charity. 

Every type of leadership will be confronted by obstacles that 
must be removed, weakened, or otherwise be taken into considera- 
tion. Ignorance, indifference, selfishness, and human respect 
may be presumed to exist in the majority of a group. Faulty 
education, asocial environment, and habits are matters whose 
prevalence or extent require judgment or investigation. Physical 
defects (e.g., undernourishment, occupational diseases, lack of 
leisure, undesirable home and family life, etc.) must also be kept in 
mind; otherwise the demands made may far exceed possibilities 
of achievement. Where large heterogeneous crowds are con- 
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cerned and a re-grouping into smaller units is out of question at 
present, the majority should determine the leader in the choice of 
means to influence all. He will use education, mental guidance, 
emotions, incentives, or personal appeals more or less predomi- 
nantly, as it may seem best to him for gaining his end. The re- 
grouping of members of a large group into smaller homogeneous 
units, whenever this can be done, should not be neglected for 
reasons of saving time, crowd enthusiasm, etc., as the process for 
gaining results will have to be carried on for a much longer period 
of time. Masses never bring about constructive changes. It is 
always individuals supported by properly organized units that 
produce desirable results. 


Selection of Candidates 


The preliminary work for starting a course in leadership is the 
selection of hopeful material. Essential for most types of leaders 
are a good general education to serve as a basis for further special 
instruction, a more than ordinary ability of mind and body, real 
interest, opportunity,and sufficient leisure. A definite personality 
is required that is the sum-total of certain qualities that are 
present or may be acquired. Among the qualities, natural or 
acquired, a perfect personality should possess are the following: 


Integrity Sympathy Initiative 
Industry Observation Orderliness 
Interest Courage Adaptability 
Self-control Energy, health Imagination 
Perseverance Optimism Idealism 
Alertness, judgment _ Self-reliance Team-spirit 
Dependability Endurance Diplomacy, tact 
Expression Spirit of humor Fairness 
Accuracy Discretion Respect for others 


Some experience 
This enumeration is quite large, but it should be remembered 
that most of the qualities mentioned are found in every man of good 
character in a greater or lesser degree, and that those which are 
lacking but are highly desirable may well be acquired after the 
leader’s attention has been called to them. Furthermore, this 
list of qualities may aid in tracing the causes for lack of success, 
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because if the opposite qualities or vices should be present, they 
are certainly disqualifying. 


Training the Leaders 


The scientific training of leaders entails (in addition to impart- 
ing knowledge about leadership itself) the conveying of a knowl- 
edge about the group to be led and about the field or activity in 
which they aretolead. This is covered by psychology, principles, 
motives, and their application. Applied leadership will be dealt 
with in subsequent articles. Furthermore, the training of good 
leaders requires the development of good qualities already present 
and the re-direction or neutralization of harmful, useless qualities, 
habits, etc. This training should be given in a positive manner 
(that means “‘you should”’), not in a negative (‘‘you should not’’). 
Here the question may be asked: ‘How shall I judge what is 
present in traits, habits, qualities, and abilities?’’ The answer is 
that an observant instructor will soon discover differences in the 
leaders under training, and analyzing these differences he will 
soon gauge the quality of the individuals although they may have 
been strangers to him before they entered his class. Discussions, 
questions, stating of opinions, and practical suggestions elicited 
from the students are very helpful in making discoveries of this 
kind. Thus, some of the most hopeful and suitable candidates 
for leadership may be found and selected for further intensive 
training, which will enable them to train their own assistants and 
future ieaders. 


* * * * 


Possibly the preceding pages make rather dull reading, but since 
practically every paragraph is a condensation of a wealth of ma- 
terial that might be expanded with the aid of explanations and 
illustrations into so many chapters of a book, nothing else could 
be expected. For study purposes for which they are intended, 
brevity has its advantages. Priests and educated laymen will 
immediately see what is meant and will grasp what is important. 
They will easily develop the points, and will make their instruc- 
tion more personal, individual and interesting. Naturally, the 
instructor or moderator of a group to be trained in leadership will 
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draw from his own experience and that of others as found in the 
libraries. The main sources are books on scholastic philosophy, 
psychology as a social science, biographies of successful men and 
women, religion, ethics, civics, education and physical training, 
and those treating of applied leadership. Although most of the 
books on leadership (general as well as applied) have been written 
by liberals and radicals, and may be completely wrong in prin- 
ciples, still they may offer good advice in practical and technical 
matters. It is, however, necessary to investigate whether their 
principles and suggestions are consonant with Catholic doctrine, 
especially with the dogmas of freedom of the will, immortality, 
and the spirituality of the soul. Among the books useful for 
gaining more information on general leadership which the writer 
examined and used himself are the following few, specially selected 
from among many. Unfortunately, it was not possible to include 
or prefer books by Catholic authors for the simple reason that such 
books, if they were written, have not come to the notice of the 
writer. With regard to foreign language books and books on 
applied leadership, the situation is much better, as will be seen 
when we come to discuss this topic. 

A very complete and good book on leadership dealing with the 
meaning, purpose, methods, and results of guidance is ‘‘Principles 
of Guidance” by Professor Arthur J. Jones,” which has run into 
several editions and enters also in the fields of educational and 
vocational guidance. Another useful book is “Leaders and 
Leadership,” by E. S. Bogardus,* which investigates the prin- 
ciples underlying leadership. Although not acceptable in many 
things, it should be helpful to those who wish to be active in com- 
munity affairs. ‘“The Art of Leadership,” by Professor Ordway 
Teed, is rather a popular exposition of what leadership is, what 
makes a leader, how leaders operate, and how leadership may be 
developed.‘ To these may be added “Executive Ability,’”’ by Clee- 
ton and Mason;* although this treats on applied leadership, it 
deals also with the discovery and development of leaders, based on 
research. Because these principles are the same in every kind of 

2 McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York City. 

3 Appleton-Century Co., New York City. 


4 McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York City. 
5 Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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leadership, the book should be useful to those who must select, 
train, and promote men to responsible positions. 

Another source of information is practical experience in the 
exercise of leadership accompanied by some research work. 
Every parish has its peculiar local problems that must be con- 
sidered. Nor will certain methods work as well with one group 
as with another. Learning by doing, although not the easiest or 
most reliable way of gaining knowledge, may still be profitable. 

The next installment will consider leadership training as ap- 
plied to parish and community organizations. 








Cooéperatives March On 


By EpGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


One of the more promising developments resulting from the 
depression is the impetus it has given to codperatives and the in- 
creasing interest being shown by the clergy in this particular 
evolution of our economic system. There have always been 
priests, particularly rural pastors, who have shown a practical 
interest in codperation. From among those who are active in this 
field to-day the names of the following might be singled out by 
way of example: Fathers Urban Baer and Joseph Steinhauser, of 
the La Crosse Diocese; A. Schnellenberger and Aloysius Fischer, 
O.S.B., of the Indianapolis Diocese; Charles Aziere, O.S.B., and 
Gilbert Wolters, O.S.B., of the Leavenworth Diocese; Hubert 
Duren of the Des Moines Diocese, and William Castel of the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans. Increasingly are articles on the 
subject of codperation coming from the pens of priests, and not a 
few of these are appearing in ecclesiastical magazines. 

Yet, in spite of this, there is little question that many, both 
among the clergy and the laity, know considerably more about 
coéperation in other countries—for instance, in Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Belgium, Nova Scotia—than they do about 
the movement here at home. It should be of practical value and 
interest, therefore, to take a look at codperative development in 
the United States, particularly now that the movement has ap- 
parently slipped on its seven-league-boots, and is all set to march 
progressively onward. 

Coéperatives in the United States are not, as many seem to 
think, something new. They are quite as old here as they are in 
other parts of the world. The Shakers, for instance, are said to 
have started coédperative buying as early as 1798. In 1845, one 
year after the establishment of the famed little co-op in Toad- 
lane, Rochdale, England, a Boston tailor started a buying club 
that speedily grew into a codperative store, and eventually, 
fostered by the Workingmen’s Protective Union of New England, 
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~ into a considerable number of stores. All in all, there were about 
700 to 800 consumers’ codperatives in the United States before 
the period of the Civil War. Due to the stress of the times that 
followed the War practically all of these went out of existence. 

The next development was rural, and up to the present time 
codperation has enjoyed a much greater growth among farm folk 
than among city people. All the major farm organizations—the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union, the Farm Bureau and others—have 
spoken in favor of codéperatives and have actively promoted the 
codéperative movement. Some of the stores founded by the 
Grange shortly after the Civil War are still functioning to-day. 

The Coéperatives that have been strongest among the farmers 
are the marketing associations. These are extensively organized 
in the fields of livestock, dairy, cotton, grain, fruit, and vegetables. 
More than 3,000,000, or fully half the farmers in the United States, 
belong to marketing codéperatives. The reason for these co-ops is 
apparent. The individual farmer, dealing with the highly organ- 
ized city, is quite helpless. He must practically take what he is 
offered for his produce. Membership in a marketing co-op gives 
him much the same bargaining power as the laborer gets through 
unionization. 

Some marketing associations serve at the same time as con- 
sumers’ codperatives. That is, they serve not only as distributors 
of the farmer’s products, but also as agencies for buying the things 
he needs—seed, feed, fertilizer, gasoline, oil, groceries, work 
clothes, etc. 

The Farm Credit Administration estimates that there are 2600 
farmers’ purchasing codperatives. These have a membership of 
900,000, and in the season 1937-38 purchased $350,000,000 worth 
of supplies. Add to this the supplies bought through marketing 
coéperatives and the total purchases amount to about $440,000,- 
000. Coéperation among farmers has forged ahead much more 
in some States and sections of the country than in others. It is 
particularly well developed in the Northwest. States showing a 
high development are: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Washington, and Oregon. 

There are many small but useful neighborhood co-ops among 
farmers that commonly do not appear in official estimates. The 
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“‘beef rings” which are quite common in the Corn Belt are ex- 
amples of this. Buying meat at the local butcher shop means that 
the farmer who raises the meat must pay his share of the overhead 
cost of maintaining the shop, of shipment to and from the city, 
in addition to the cost of slaughter. These various costs bring the 
cost of fresh beef to a figure that makes its regular purchase nearly 
prohibitive to a family by whom the cost of living must be care- 
fully considered. 

This, plus the fact that no one family can consume any con- 
siderable part of a beef carcass as fresh meat in warm weather, 
led to the organization of beef rings on a share basis. Twenty 
s! ares make a good basis for division. Each share is required to 
furnish a beef animal in its turn, the order being determined by 
drawing lots prior to the opening of the killing season, which gen- 
erally begins in April or May and runs as many weeks as there are 
shares. In this way each member knows in advance when he must 
have an animal ready for slaughter. There is no profit-making in- 
volved, but each member receives the benefits of very substantial 
savings. All are able to provide themselves with fresh beef at a 
much lower cost than they could secure it through ordinary trade 
channels. It is an excellent example of a true codperative in one 
of its simplest forms. 

Credit codperatives, together with other types of so-called 
“service’’ codperatives, are sometimes listed with the general con- 
sumer coéperative group. For the sake of clarity it is perhaps 
better that they be listed separately. The credit co-ops that are 
most to the fore in the United States to-day are the simple, small 
loan banks known as credit unions. The first of these founded on 
the continent was established at Levis, just across the river from 
Quebec, in 1900. The first credit union in the United States was 
started in St. Mary’s parish, Manchester, in 1909. Since 1921, 
and even more so since 1930, these small coéperative banks have 
been growing rapidly. Four national groups are interested in their 
establishment at the present time. There are to-day about 8000 
units in existence and approximately 100 a month are being 
chartered. The great majority of these are on an occupational 
basis. Possibly 250 are on a parish basis. Unlike the European 
units, only an inconsequential number are found among farmers. 
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Those in existence to-day have accumulated assets of more than 
$100,000,000 and are making short term loans of several million 
dollars annually. 

The term, “‘codperation,” when used in the city to-day, is 
commonly meant to imply consumers’ codéperation. The term, 
“consumption,” in this connection is very broad. It is taken to 
include all goods and services used for the satisfaction of human 
needs. Taking those that deal in goods rather than in services, 
consumers’ codperatives are doing an annual business of about 
$200,000,000 in the United States to-day. The best-known of 
these consumers’ codperatives are stores handling groceries and, 
in rural and certain mining territory, general merchandise stores. 
Those stores also form the largest group of consumers’ co-ops. 

Another rapidly growing type of consumer codperative is the 
gas and oil association. These co-ops alone did a business of 
$110,000,000 in 1937. They are most highly organized in the 
Northwest. One association there which began with a $12,500 
gas station in 1925, is to-day the leading gas and oil distributor in 
the country. In the less than 15 years of its existence it has done 
nearly $4,000,000 worth of business, has assets of $192,000, and 
has paid back to its members in the form of patronage dividends 
more than $375,000. 

There are many other types of consumer co-ops. Through 
coéperative channels one can obtain, besides groceries and 
clothing, such items as the following: bakery goods, meats, shoes, 
furniture, hardware, paints, radios, refrigerators, electricity and 
electric appliances, gasoline, motor oil, tires and auto accessories. 
Nor is this list by any means complete. 

This is not to intimate that all or even a majority of these co-op 
types are commonly found throughout the United States. There 
are, however, certain districts where codperation is quite highly 
organized. An example is St. Louis County, Minnesota. Avail- 
able through coéperatives in that area are the following: tele- 
phone service, credit, lodgings, recreational facilities, electric 
power, insurance, garage service, petroleum products, auto acces- | 
sories, food, and practically all articles of household and farm 
equipment. The codperators there produce their own butter and 
sausage in a federated association, and since September, 1937, 
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burial service has been obtainable through a new department of 
the same association. In some towns of the county virtually every 
family in the area belongs to a coéperative. 

The following figures on so-called “‘service’’ co-ops, as distinct 
from the coéperatives that handle goods, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Labor for 1936: 3700 telephone associations with 
330,000 members; 35 housing codperatives providing for 2200 
families; 42 burial societies, with a membership of 27,000; 464 
rural electricity co-ops, serving 350,000 farm families. In this 
connection one might well mention the insurance mutuals which 
have had a very extensive growth. Many of them are quite old. 
Indeed, fully half of the 1941 companies now in existence are 
more than 50 years old. The number of policies held by the 
members was 3,800,000 in 1935. The total insurance involved 
amounts to $11,000,000,000. Approximately 88 per cent of this 
is on farm or country property. 

A simple example of a mutual insurance company is that of St. 
Celestine parish, at Celestine, Indiana. It was organized in 1868 
by 20 people of the parish. It is still going strong to-day and 
insures more than $1,000,000 worth of property. Referring to it 
recently, the pastor, Rev. A. Schnellenberger, said: ‘“There is no 
surplus on hand. At their annual meeting on the feast of St. 
Celestine, a yearly assessment is made of 5¢ on the $100 of all 
policy holders to pay the small salary of the secretary and ap- 
praisers, and also to cover smaller losses. Last summer a tornado 
passed through our district and there was an assessment of 10¢ 
on each $100 in order to cover the loss. This was the highest 
assessment made for years. ... Itis hard to imagine what a 
blessing and a saving this has been for our people.” 

Codperative telephone companies are found especially in the 
Northwest and Middlewest. They are a fairly old development, 
the 3700 companies in operation averaging 26 years. These 
companies own 45,000 miles of telephone lines. 

Unfailing evidence of the growth of consumers’ codperatives is 
the recent establishment and rapid development of a number of 
coéperative wholesales. There are twenty of these wholesales in 
the United States to-day. In 1936 they served more than 7700 
member associations. Over 600 codperatives not affiliated with 
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the wholesales also bought from them. They reported a business 
of $40,000,000 in 1936, a gain of 24.2% over 1935. Six had sales 
totaling $3,000,000, and three had-sales of $5,000,000 or more. 

The rapid growth of these wholesales can be seen from an ex- 
ample or two. Thus, Central Codperative Wholesales, Superior, 
Wisconsin, started in 1917 with sales of $25,573. It passed the 
half-million mark in sales in 1923, and the million dollar mark in 
1926. In 1937 it did a business of three and a third million dollars. 
The Consumers’ Coédperative Association of North Kansas City 
has enjoyed an even more phenomenal growth. About a decade 
of years in age, it extends into nine States, and is already doing 
an annual business of approximately $5,000,000. 

A new development of this last-mentioned association just 
recently announced is the building, at a cost of $700,000, of an 
oil refinery and a 70-mile pipe line connecting it with nearby 
oil fields. This plant is to use 3000 barrels of crude oil a day, 
and will have a daily output of 11 carloads of refined fuels and 3 
or 4 carloads of locomotive fuel oil. The refinery will supply 
about 40% of the refined fuel needs of 440 local codperative 
associations that own Consumers’ Codperative Association. 

Other striking evidence of growth is the recent approval of a 
plan by the Midland Codperative Wholesale of Minneapolis for 
establishing co-op stores in 18 communities in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, now operating successful gas and oil codperatives. The 
program for this venture called for each community to secure 200 
members for its co-._ ~-ore association and to raise $3000 capital. 
By the time the plan was approved this had been exceeded in 15 
of the 18 communities. It is worthy of note that this project grew 
out of so-called ‘Neighbor Night’’ study programs, which had 
drawn together several thousand people in these communities 
for regular study meetings during the past two years. 

In some European countries the codperatives have become 
strong enough to bring monopolies to their knees. In Sweden, for 
instance, the exorbitant prices charged for shoes and for electric 
bulbs were speedily brought down as soon as coéperatives were 
organized to produce these items. In the United States we have 
at least one example of such curbing of monopoly power through 
the co-ops. The Federal Trade Commission pointed out in a 
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recent report that the codperatives must be given credit for break- 
ing the strangle-hold of the fertilizer trust and forcing the entire 
industry to hold prices in line with production. They brought 
the prices down 30% to all farmers, and were able besides to pay 
patronage dividends to their own members. 

Producers’ codperatives have not enjoyed any notable growth 
in this country to date, if we except the cheese factories or other 
processing projects carried on by farmers’ marketing associations. 
However, there is at least some growth in this field. Between 
the 20 wholesales about $1,000,000 worth of products are being 
turned out during the course of a year. Chief among the items 
produced are canned goods, bakery goods, coffee, sausage, feed, 
and lubricating oil. 

While some of the figures now found in the field of codperatives 
in the United States are large (in some instances even running well 
into the millions), the fact must not be overlooked that ours is a 
large country and that several million dollars is a relatively small 
sum of money. Only about one to two per cent of the retail trade 
of the United States is being carried on through codéperatives to- 
day. If we limit ourselves to the rural districts, the figure is more 
imposing—approximately 12% according to a recent study. 

All in all, growth has been fairly rapid the past decade. Ap- 
parently some striking developments can be looked for in the dec- 
ade just ahead. This will be particularly true if we carefully and 
steadfastly stick to genuine codperative principles. And it is 
particularly this that the interest of the clergy in the movement 
should insure. 























What Is Honest? 
By ALFRED F. ScHNEPP, S.M. 


That religion and morality are inseparable is an idea which we 
Catholics fondly cherish, even though sometimes we cannot find 
any better authority for the dictum than Washington’s Farewell 
Address. The theory is that no solid system of morality can be 
constructed except on a religious basis. While this is undoubtedly 
true in a broad sense, it is also undeniable, from everyday observa- 
tion, that many people lead decently moral lives without per- 
sonal benefit of religion and that many others do not let their 
religious practices interfere with their sometimes egregious im- 
morality. This raises the rather interesting question of just what 
is the relation between religion and morality in the life of the 
individual. 

Some little contribution towards a solution of this problem 
seems to be furnished by a study made by the writer in the course 
of the past year. One field of morality on which Catholic theology 
furnishes us with rather clear-cut principles is that of honesty. 
It is a question, though, whether Catholics actually give intellec- 
tual assent to these principles. 

In order to help settle this question, a sort of “honesty test’’ 
was prepared. This consisted of a series of statements briefly 
describing actions most of which sound theology would describe 
as disho:r~ .. A few “honest actions” were interspersed in the 
list in order to prevent uniform responding. 

The subjects of the test were asked to indicate what they 
thought of each of these actions. A “‘v’’ would indicate that they 
thought “‘it is all right to do the action’”’; an “‘x”’ that the ‘‘action 
is bad or wrong”’; and an “‘o” that ‘‘the action might be all right 
sometimes and bad at other times.” 

In summarizing the results of the inquiry, a value of “plus 
one” was assigned to each ‘‘v” marked after an item, a value of 
“minus one” to each “‘x,”’ and a value of zero to each “‘o.” For 
any group of subjects, then, a positive score would indicate group 
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approval of the action, a negative score disapproval, and a zero 
score indifference or tolerance. The size of the score would 
indicate the degree of approval or disapproval. In order to make 
it possible to compare the ratings of different groups, each group 
rating was divided by one-third of the number of people in the 
group. Thus, an item of which every member of a group ap- 
proved, would receive a rating of plus three, etc. 

The test was administered to two groups of Catholic high school 
pupils, over 300 boys and about 250 girls. 

A plus three rating was given to two actions: ““Try to locate 
the owner of something that you find,” and “Return something 
you have found, even if there is no reward.”’ 

A plus two rating, indicating less universal approval, was given 
to the following: ‘‘Pay a person for damage which you cause 
accidentally”; ‘Confess your guilt if an innocent person is to be 
punished for you”; “If you fail against a rule in a game where 
there’s no referee, call a foul against yourself.” Here the good- 
ness of the action is rendered questionable in some minds by the 
inconveniences it brings along with itself. 

A plus one rating, indicating rather mild approval on the part 
of the group as a whole, was given to the following: ‘Reveal the 
defects of something you're trying to sell or trade”; “Tell people 
exactly what you think about them”; ‘Tell the truth even if it 
gets somebody else into trouble.” 

The ratings thus far quoted are sufficiently orthodox. Posi- 
tive ratings have been given to eight of the nine “honest” actions 
included in the test. It is only the degree of approval which has 
varied, and, for most of the items, the reasons for the variations 
are not far to seek. 

It is when we come to the zero ratings, those indicating toler- 
ance, that we begin doubting whether our religion teaching is as 
effective as we might have hoped. The fact that a good action, 
‘Report it to the teacher if you know somebody has cheated,” 
was put in this group is relatively unimportant, since by many it 
would be considered as “‘goody-goody” rather than merely good. 
Two others, though obviously not honest, certainly seem to have 
the sanction of widespread usage: ‘‘Be especially pleasant at 
home before Christmas or your birthday,”’ and “Without telling 
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a lie, make yourself appear better than you are.”’ Realistic teach- 
ers may not be surprised to see “Let somebody else copy your 
assignment” classified here. But those of us who have been 
taught and who have tried to teach others that any lie is wrong 
may be at least mildly shocked to find that Catholic high school 
pupils find lies permissible under two kinds of circumstances: 
“Tell a direct lie if you think a person has no right to ask you a 
certain question,” and ‘‘Rather tell a lie than make somebody 
feel hurt.”” On the former of these, it is true, the girls were 
somewhat less tolerant than the boys. 

Lies under other circumstances received only a mild condemna- 
tion. “Tell a harmless lie in order to escape a punishment,” 
“Tell a lie in order to help out somebody else,” “Change a true 
story you're telling in order to make it more interesting,”’ got an 
average rating of minus one from the group as a whole, although 
the girls alone rated the second and third of these at minus two. 
To ‘copy another student’s assignment’’ was considered one 
degree worse than allowing somebody else to copy yours. To 
“sell a thing for a lot more than it’s worth” and to ‘‘do a favor to 
somebody in order to make him vote for you,”’ both show a very 
significant difference between the two sexes. Both of these were 
given a zero rating by the boys, a minus two rating by the girls. 
It seems probable that for both of these actions the boys derived 
their moral principles from their fathers or other male elders 
rather than from the religion class or the Sunday sermon. 

In view of the types of items which were included in the test, it 
is not surprising that “‘minus two’’ was the rating most commonly 
agreed upon. Most of the actions described were dishonest ones, 
and it is natural that they should be recognized as such by young 
people with Catholic education. On the other hand, in any groups 
as large as these you will find a certain number with laxer prin- 
ciples, so that the average rating on many actions will not be one 
of complete condemnation. 

We shall enumerate first of all the actions on which the boys 
and girls both gave the ‘‘minus two” rating. These include the 
following: let somebody else copy from you in a test or examina- 
tion (compare this with what has been said above of other forms 
of school cheating); give a teacher a present in order to get a good 
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mark; purposely commit a foul during a basketball or football 
game; when playing cards, look at your neighbor’s hand; answer 
untruthfully in a questionnaire of this kind; tell a lie with your 
fingers crossed; take it all in if you’re given credit for something 
you didn’t do; find some sort of excuse whenever you're caught 
in something wrong. 

While admitting the difficulty of getting unanimity of opinion 
even among theologians on such matters, it is certainly doubtful 
whether, from the theological point of view, all of the actions 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph are equally worthy of 
condemnation. It is therefore evident again that some other 
basis than religious authority or sound reasoning influences the 
moral judgments of these young people. 

On all of the following, although the rating given by the high 
school group as a whole was minus two, the girls were one degree 
stronger in their condemnation than the boys: steal a small 
amount from a person who wouldn’t miss it; take advantage of 
somebody in a trade, if he doesn’t know any better; slip into a 
street-car, bus, or “L”’ without paying; sneak in to see a football 
or baseball game without paying; if you are a gate-keeper, let 
your friends in without paying; appear as innocent as possible 
after you’ve done something wrong; threaten others to prevent 
them from telling on you; pretend to be friendly with someone in 
order to get favors. It may not be without significance that most 
of these actions have to do with money. Whether girls have a 
more delicate conscience where financial matters are concerned, 
or boys have a more “‘realistic’’ attitude, might be a subject for 
debate. 

There were five actions which received the unqualified condem- 
nation of the entire high school group, there being too few excep- 
tions to prevent the average rating from being minus three. 
These were: take some money at home without asking your par- 
ents or letting them know; copy from somebody in a test or ex- 
amination; claim a lost article which doesn’t belong to you; tell 
untrue things about other people just for a joke; promise some- 
thing which you don’t really intend to do. 

Despite the repetition involved, attention is here called to the 
four items dealing with cheating in school, because the ratings 
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given to them seem to indicate a finer moral discrimination than 
we would ordinarily credit to high school pupils. Here is the 
order in which the four actions were rated, beginning with tol- 
erance and ending with strong condemnation: let somebody else 
copy your assignment; copy another student’s assignment; let 
somebody else copy from you in a test or examination; copy from 
somebody in a test or examination. There is evidently a clear 
recognition of the greater importance of the test as compared 
with the assignment and of personal cheating as compared with 
helping another to cheat. 

In a few cases the study revealed differences which seemed to 
be due to advancing age. This interpretation was suggested by a 
shifting of principles from the freshman to the senior year in the 
high school group, and by the differences between the high 
school group as a whole and a college group to which the test was 
also administered. Without going into detailed discussion of the 
items where such differences were manifested, suffice it to say 
here that almost invariably advancing age seemed to bring on 
greater laxity in moral principles. In other words, the prin- 
ciples that had been instilled into these young people in childhood 
failed to survive the impact of the adult world. This is all the 
more discouraging in the case of high school pupils, since it seems 
to indicate that the training they were receiving in a Catholic 
high school was less influential in their lives than the mores of the 
social world in which they were trying to find a place. 

Another indication that moral principles are “‘picked up” from 
the environment rather than learned by more or less theoretical 
teaching is found in the similarity that was found to exist between 
the principles professed by Catholic high school students and by 
non-Catholic college students a thousand miles away. All in all, 
there was as much difference in principles between high school and 
college students, with Catholics alone considered, as there was 
between Catholics and non-Catholics at the college level. 

Still, there were some actions in the judgment of which religious 
teaching seemed to exert a noticeable influence. This is a hope- 
ful sign of the possibilities of well-conducted instruction. It 
strengthens the conviction that the failure of religion to influence 
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people’s actions is due less to its own “‘idealistic’”’ nature than to 
ineffective methods of presenting it. 

No finality, of course, can be claimed for the study in its more 
specific conclusions. However, the groups of subjects are large 
enough, and the results are consistent enough to give the general 
conclusions considerable probability. In any case, the facts un- 
covered do give food for thought, tend to ruffle the surface of our 
complacency, and spur us on to a more effective presentation of 
moral principles. 

In conclusion, specific attention should be called to the fact 
that this study dealt only with principles and not with actions. 
Another study brought out the fact, by no means startling, that 
the actual conduct of these same students was considerably below 
the level of their professed principles. This, of course, merely 
emphasizes all the points already made. 
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Dissolution of the Bond of Marriage 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Non-Consummated Marriage Dissolved by Dispensation of the 
Holy See 


Canon 1119 reads: “A non-consummated marriage between 
baptized persons, or between a baptized and an unbaptized person, 
is dissolved automatically by law through solemn religious pro- 
fession and also by a dispensation of the Holy See, when such is 
granted for a good reason at the request of both parties, or of one 
party, even though the other objects.”” Canon 1962 reserves the 
cause of dispensation from non-consummated marriage to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. Canon 1963 rules that 
no inferior judge can institute proceedings in cases of dispensation 
from valid unconsummated marriage, unless the Holy See has 
first authorized him to proceed. An exception is made in the 
same Canon in the case where a competent judge (diocesan court) 
has by his own authority conducted a trial to establish nullity 
of marriage from the impediment of impotency, and in the course 
of the trial not impotency but non-consummation of the marriage 
was proved; the court may then complete the proofs and for- 
ward the acts to the Holy See with the petition for a dispensation 
from the bond of non-consummated marriage. The same per- 
mission to diocesan courts is granted to proceed with the proof of 
non-consummation of marriage when in a case of nullity of mar- 
riage for some other reason (e.g., want of consent, force, fear, etc.) 
the nullity cannot be proved, but incidentally there has emerged 
a very probable doubt concerning the non-consummation of the 
marriage. The presiding judge has the right to prepare the case 
according to the directions given in the Rules of the Process for 
Proof of Non-Consummation of Marriage published by the Holy 
See, May 7, 1923 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, 389). And then all the 
records, together with the opinion of the bishop and the remarks 
of the defender of the marriage bond, are to be sent to the Sacred 
Congregation (Instruction to be Observed by Diocesan Tribunals 
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in Handling Cases of Nullity of Marriage; Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments, August 15, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 
313). 


History of the Law on Papal Dispensation of Non-Consummated 
Marriage 


In another article we shall speak about the development of 
the law which decrees that non-consummated marriage is dissolved 
by solemn religious profession. The history of that law is inti- 
mately connected with the law that valid non-consummated 
marriage can be dissolved by dispensation given by the Supreme 
Pontiff. While with Pope Alexander III it was settled that a 
non-consummated marriage was dissolved by religious profession, 
there is no indication in the Decretals of the same Pope that he 
considered the non-consummated marriage dissoluble by papal 
dispensation. As we shall see in a later article, Paucapalea, in 
his Summa on the Decretum Gratiani, gave the dispensatio ec- 
clesiz as one of the reasons for the dissolution of the bond of 
non-consummated marriage. Pope Alexander III (1159-1181) 
was the Pope who clearly taught that marriage by consent with- 
out consummation by subsequent marital copula was dissoluble, 
and only matrimonium ratum et consummatum was by the law of 
Christ indissoluble. In his Decretal ‘‘Ex publico” (Decretales 
Gregori IX, cap. 7, Lib. III, Tit. 32), he says that religious pro- 
fession dissolves the bond of non-consummated marriage because 
the bond is not according to the divine law indissoluble until it has 
been consummated by marital copula. He, therefore, holds that 
valid non-consummated marriage can be dissolved by the author- 
ity of the Church. There is no Decretal of Pope Alexander ITI 
in which he applies that principle to dissolution of the bond of 
valid non-consummated marriage by dispensation of the Supreme 
Pontiff, but the foundation for such a power was given in his 
Decretal ‘Ex publico.”’ 

Soon after the pontificate of Pope Alexander III there appeared 
scholars who explicitly stated that the Supreme Pontiff can by 
dispensation dissolve the bond of non-consummated marriage. 
Thus, Alanus (before 1210), Vincentius Hispanus (Glossz to 
the Compilationes Decretalium, written between 1210-1217), 
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Hostiensis (Summa aurea, died 1271), Durantis (died 1296) in his 
Speculum iudiciale, and Johannes Andreae in the Additiones to 
the Speculum tudiciale, written 1346 or 1347. There were other 
theologians and canonists who denied that the Supreme Pontiff 
had the power to dissolve the bond of non-consummated marriage 
by dispensation. 

Antoninus (in his Summa theologica) says that he has seen 
Bulls of Popes Martin V (1417-1431) and Eugene IV (1431- 
1447) which dissolved non-consummated marriages and allowed 
those that had been freed from the bond to marry again. An- 
toninus, who died in 1459, did not think the matter settled by the 
fact that these Popes had dissolved the bond, for he says that he 
does not condemn those who defend the power of the Pope to 
dispense. Nevertheless, he does not think it advisable in practice 
‘to favor such dissolutions because the theologians seem to adhere 
to the opinion that religious profession alone can dissolve the bond 
of non-consummated marriage. 

The Council of Trent decided nothing about the power of the 
Supreme Pontiff to dissolve the bond of non-consummated mar- 
riage. How, then, was it finally decided that the Roman Pontiff 
has the power? Through the practice of the Roman Pontiffs 
to issue such dispensations, which practice became more frequent 
after the time of Popes Martin V and Eugene IV, the law was 
established without any formal pronouncement on the point. 
Pope Benedict XIV, around the middle of the eighteenth century, 
wrote in his Quzstiones canonicz (Question 479): ‘The power of 
the Roman Pontiff in reference to dispensation from the bond of 
valid non-consummated marriage can be questioned no longer, 
because to-day the affirmative opinion is common among theolo- 
gians and canonists and received in practice, utt notorium est.” 
He prescribed the rules of procedure in the process for the dissolu- 
tion of valid non-consummated marriage in his Constitution “Dei 
miseratione,’’ November 3, 1741 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,” I, n. 318). 
The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 1119, declares that valid non- 
consummated marriage can be dissolved by religious profession 
and by dispensation of the Apostolic See. On May 7, 1923, 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments published a complete 
form of the process to be observed in the cases of dispensation 
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from the bond of valid non-consummated marriage (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XV, 389). 


Dissolution of the Bond of Marriage of Two Unbaptized Persons 
by the Pauline Privilege 

Canon 1120 states: “The valid marriage of two unbaptized 
persons, though consummated, is dissolved in favor of the faith 
by the Pauline Privilege. This privilege does not apply in a 
marriage between a baptized and an unbaptized party with the 
dispensation from the impediment of disparity of cult.” 

The Canon Law rule is based on St. Paul (I Cor., vii. 12-15) 
who says: “For the rest I speak, not the Lord. If any brother 
hath a wife that believeth not, and she consent to dwell with him, 
let him not put her away. And if any woman hath a husband 
that believeth not, and he consent to dwell with her, let her not 
put away her husband. For the unbelieving husband is sancti- 
fied by the believing wife; and the unbelieving wife is sanctified 
by the believing husband: otherwise your children should be 
unclean, but now they are holy. But if the unbeliever depart, 
let him depart. For a brother or sister is not under servitude in 
such cases. But God hath called us in peace.” 


History of the Pauline Privilege 


From the words of St. Paul quoted above it seems that he wrote 
those instructions because some of the early Christians were of 
the opinion that baptism of one party of a heathen couple dis- 
solved the marriage. As late as the First Council of Toledo 
(633) we find the regulations that Jews who had Christian wives 
should be exhorted by the bishop to become Christians, and, if 
they refuse, the marriage should be dissolved because the un- 
baptized cannot remain in that marriage. Tertullian (died 246), 
in his book ‘‘Ad Uxorem,”’ argues from the words of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians that it is forbidden to Christians to marry 
heathens. If, however, one party of a heathen couple becomes 
Christian, the other remaining a heathen, the Apostle does not 
want the Christian to leave the heathen if he (or she) be willing 
to live in peace with the Christian. St. Ambrose, in his work 
“De officiis,”” declares that baptism does destroy sin but does not 
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break the bond of marriage. St. Augustine teaches that baptism 
does not dissolve the bond of marriage, and considers it adultery 
if the Christian separates and marries another. It seems to have 
been the conviction of the early writers on the Pauline Privilege 
that the bond of marriage was not dissolved by the conversion 
to the Catholic faith of one of two married heathens, and that 
separation only was permitted in case the party that remained a 
heathen did not want to live peacefully with the convert. 

Ambrosiaster, a work of the fifth century, says for the first 
time in unmistakable terms that the party who becomes a convert 
and separates from the heathen because he (or she) does not want 
to live peacefully with the convert, is permitted to marry again. 
This teaching of Ambrosiaster was put into the Decree of Gratian, 
and is there erroneously ascribed to some Pope Gregory (Canon 2, 
Causa XXVIII, Question 2). The same Gratian gives in the 
preceding Canon the text from the Synodus Meldensis (Meaux, 
in France), which denies that the Pauline Privilege dissolves the 
bond of marriage. In his dicta to the second Canon he says that 
the convert may separate even if the heathen is willing to co- 
habitate with the Christian, and in this case he (the convert) 
may not marry another during the lifetime of the first spouse; 
but if the heathen does leave the Christian, the Christian need 
not follow him and he may marry someone else. He, furthermore, 
teaches that if both married heathens become Christians the 
marriage is indissoluble absolutely, just as if they had married when 
they were Christians. Lombard, the so-called Magister Sen- 
tentiarum, followed the opinion of Gratian. Other canonists 
taught the same, and though there were a few who did not agree 
with Gratian and Lombard, the official pronouncements of the 
Popes confirmed the teaching of Gratian and Lombard. 

Pope Clement III (1187-1191), in his Decretal ‘“Interrogatum 
est,”’ said that if the man becomes a Christian and the heathen 
woman is willing to live peacefully with the convert, he may sepa- 
rate but may not marry again. A new marriage is permitted 
to the man then only when the heathen woman leaves him “‘in 
odium fidei christiane.” Finally, Pope Innocent III (1198- 
1216) in his Decretal ‘“‘Quanto te” (cap. 7, Decretales Gregorii IX, 
Lib. IV, Tit. XIX), decreed that, if one of a heathen couple be- 
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comes a Christian and the other does not want to embrace the 
faith nor live with the convert at all or only with danger to the 
spiritual welfare of the convert, the Christian is free to separate 
and to marry someone else. In the same Decretal Pope Innocent 
declares that, if one of two married Christians becomes a heretic 
or lapses into heathen error (transeat ad gentilitatis errorem), the 
marriage is not dissolved even if the apostate does leave the 
Catholic. The reason is, he says, that the marriage of Christians 
is a Sacrament and binds the parties until death. 

The Council of Trent which settled many points of Catholic 
dogma and discipline did not say anything about the Pauline 
Privilege. Soon, however, the Church was faced with the prob- 
lem of adjusting the marriages of the converts from heathenism. 
With the discovery by Christopher Columbus of America (1492) 
and the discovery of an ocean route to the East Indies by Vasco da 
Gama (1498), great missionary activity started in the Church, 
and since the natives of most of the heathen countries practised 
polygamy, the marriages of the adult converts had to be brought 
in line with Christian principles. The application of the Pauline 
Privilege became necessary in very many cases. Moreover, when 
heathen converts to the Church had several wives, additional 
difficulties arose in settling their marriage problems. 

The first papal pronouncement about some of the marriage 
problems of the converted heathens in the mission countries was 
the Constitution ‘‘Altitudo” of Pope Paul III, June 1, 1537 
(Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,”’ I, n. 81; part of this is given in the Appendix 
to the Code of Canon Law, Documentum VI). The missionaries 
of the West Indies had asked the Holy See for instruction as to 
what they were to do when a heathen convert had several wives 
and did not remember which one he married first. The Supreme 
Pontiff answers that in virtue of his Apostolic authority he per- 
mits the one who does not remember which of several wives was 
the first he married, may take any one of his wives and contract 
marriage with her (cum ea matrimonium contrahant per verba de 
presenti). But those who know whom they married first must 
dismiss the others and retain the first wife. 

Another problem from the missions was submitted to Pope 
Pius V. The convert heathens were accustomed to keep that 
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one of the several wives who would embrace the Faith with him. 
Often that was not the first wife, but because of her coming into 
the Church with the man it was hard to forbid the natives to make 
this choice, and frequently it was difficult to find the first wife. 
Pope Pius V answered in the Constitution ““Romani Pontificis,”’ 
August 2, 1571 (Appendix to Code of Canon Law, Documentum 
VII), that the Indians may keep the custom spoken of, and may in 
future keep the wife that is converted with them, dismissing the 
others. 

The Constitution ‘“Populis ac Nationibus,” January 25, 1585, 
by Pope Gregory XIII, given for Angola, Ethiopia, Brazil and 
other Indian regions, points out the necessity of the interpellation 
(t.e., the questioning of the party that remains in heathenism 
whether he, or she, wants to live peacefully with the convert), 
and declares that it is necessary whenever there is a possibility of 
making it. After this, the Supreme Pontiff declares that, when 
the interpellation is not possible, the convert may marry again 
and the marriage is to be considered valid, even though after- 
wards it is ascertained that the unbaptized party was legitimately 
hindered from expressing his will to live peacefully with the con- 
vert, and even if the party was already baptized at the time the 
first convert married again. The Supreme Pontiff gives the 
reason for his declaration, saying that marriages contracted be- 
tween infidels are indeed true marriages but they are not so firm 
that they may not be dissolved when necessary. Hereby the 
Supreme Pontiff undoubtedly exerts the right of the Vicar of 
Christ to dissolve the natural bond of the marriage of unbaptized 
persons in favor of a convert to the Church. The cases contem- 
plated by Pope Gregory XIII are clearly outside the Pauline 
Privilege; he makes use of his power to dissolve non-sacramental 
marriages. 

Canon 1125 presents the last development of the law concerning 
the Pauline Privilege, or rather the law on the dispensation by the 
Holy See from the natural bond of marriage contracted by two 
unbaptized persons of whom one becomes a convert to the 
Christian Faith and receives baptism. That Canon states that 
the above-mentioned three Constitutions (viz., of Popes Paul ITI, 
St. Pius V, and Gregory XIII), given to individual countries, are 
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in so far as they refer to marriage extended to all other countries 
in the same circumstances. 

From the time of Pope Innocent III (1198-1216), it has been 
settled in Canon Law that the interpellation is required by divine 
precept unless it is certain from other circumstances that the 
unbaptized party abandons the convert. Moreover, Canon 
Law requires in all cases that the interpellations be made to as- 
certain the mind of the unbaptized party. Canon 1121, § 2, 
prescribes that the interpellations be always made unless the 
Apostolic See has declared otherwise. Wherefore, even if the 
interpellations were useless or impossible, the convert cannot be 
allowed a new marriage unless the Holy See grants a dispensation. 
Such dispensation has been granted by the Holy See through 
Canon 1125, so that the Ordinary of the convert in missionary 
countries can in many cases apply it by declaring that actually a 
state of fact exists that is contemplated in one of the three Con- 
stitutions of the Supreme Pontiffs that are extended by Canon 
1125 to the whole world. 

In the United States there are millions of unbaptized persons, 
not only among those who profess no affiliation with any Christian 
denomination but also among those who still keep up a nominal 
membership in some one of the many Protestant religions. Polyg- 
amy is against the civil law in all the jurisdictions of the United 
States, but the so-called successive polygamy certainly exists and 
is very common. Most non-Catholics in the United States do 
not hesitate to marry and divorce and keep on marrying and 
divorcing. Very frequently the parties after divorce move about 
in the immense territory of the United States so that it is prac- 
tically impossible to ascertain their place of residence and the 
interpellation becomes impossible. Another reason why the 
interpellation is practically impossible arises from the fact that 
at the time when one of the two married and divorced unbaptized 
parties becomes a convert to the Catholic Church the other party 
is married again. These difficulties concerning the interpellations 
have been brought to the attention of the Holy See. The Holy 
Office answered that neither civil divorce nor second marriage of 
the party remaining unbaptized suffices to exempt one from the 
obligation of making the interpellations. If after due investiga- 
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tion the bishop has ascertained that the interpellations are either 
impossible or useless, he should use his faculty of dispensing from 
the interpellations if he has that faculty from the Holy See; 
otherwise he should petition the Holy See for authority to dis- 
pense in ten cases (Holy Office, June 18, 1884; Gasparri, “‘Fontes,” 
IV, n. 1088). 

It seems to us that Canon 1125, which extends the above- 
mentioned three papal Constitutions to the whole Catholic world, 
is of little practical use in the United States. That Canon condi- 
tions the use of the faculties contained in those Constitutions on 
the fact that there must be present the same circumstances 
(viz., polygamy, slavery and other barbarous practices). The 
only safe way to proceed in case the interpellations are im- 
possible or useless is to get a dispensation from the Holy See. 


Moment of Dissolution of First Marriage through the 
Pauline Privilege 

Canon 1126 reads: ‘The bond of the former marriage con- 
tracted in infidelity is dissolved only at the time when the con- 
verted party actually contracts a new and valid marriage.” 
Wherefore, neither the baptism of one of the parties nor baptism 
together with the interpellations made and answered in the nega- 
tive dissolves the bond of the marriage contracted in infidelity. 
The interpellations are as a rule to be made by authority of the 
Ordinary of the converted party. The regular way is to invite the 
unbaptized party to appear before the Ordinary or his delegate, 
that he or she may be officially interrogated whether he wants to 
become a Catholic or at least live peacefully with the convert to 
the Catholic Church. It is evident that nobody has a right to 
insist on his conversion to the Catholic Church, but it is important 
that, if he wants to live with the convert, he promise to allow the 
Catholic to live according to her religion both as to her own person 
and the baptism and Catholic education of the children. If the 
official manner of making the interpellations is not practicable, 
the Ordinary may permit the convert himself to make them, but 
in that case there must be either two witnesses or some other 
legitimate way of proving that the interpellations were made and 
the answer that was given by the unbaptized party, as is pre- 
scribed in Canon 1122. 
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Dissolution of the Bond of Marriage by Papal Dispensation 
between Unbaptized Person and a Protestant when One 
Becomes a Catholic 


The Code of Canon Law is silent on the dissolution of the 
bond of marriage between an unbaptized and a non-Catholic 
baptized person by papal dispensation in case one of the married 
parties becomes a Catholic. It is evident that this manner of 
dissolving the bond of marriage has nothing to do with the 
Pauline Privilege, because that Privilege supposes that both mar- 
ried parties were unbaptized and that one of them becomes a 
Christian. In the case we are now discussing a baptized non- 
Catholic married an unbaptized person. Even though the bap- 
tized non-Catholic becomes a convert to the Catholic Church, 
and the unbaptized partner resents it and divorces the convert, 
the latter has no right to marry again. The same is to be said 
about the unbaptized party who becomes a Catholic and whose 
conversion is resented by the Protestant to the point that he de- 
serts the convert. However, in both cases there is a possibility of 
dissolving the bond by papal dispensation. From what source 
does the Supreme Head of the Catholic Church get the power to 
dissolve this bond of marriage? 

The only bond of marriage which the Canon Law and the 
divine law declare absolutely indissoluble is the consummated 
marriage of two Christians. This interpretation of the divine 
law which at present seems so natural to us was not arrived at 
without much study and discussion between leading theologians 
and canonists in the course of centuries. In general, it may be 
said that the dissolution of the bond of marriage of an unbaptized 
person and a baptized non-Catholic by dispensation of the Su- 
preme Pontiff was indirectly settled in Canon Law through the 
development of the doctrine on the Pauline Privilege. If the 
Holy See could allow re-marriage of the convert to the Catholic 
Church even in cases where the other party who remained a 
heathen was not asked whether he was willing to be converted or 
at least to live peacefully with the convert, it followed that the 
Supreme Pontiffs who allowed re-marriage without the interpella- 
tions believed that they had authority to dissolve the bond of 


such marriages. 
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There have been Catholic theologians and canonists of renown 
who held the opinion that in a marriage between an unbaptized 
and a baptized person the Sacrament of Matrimony was received 
by the baptized party. If so, the convert to the Catholic Church 
who was legitimately married in infidelity to another unbaptized 
person should receive the Sacrament of Matrimony at his Baptism. 
This was actually held by some authors (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, ‘“‘Jus 
Matrimoniale,’”’ n. 42). However, the Supreme Authority of the 
Church has never considered any other marriage endowed with 
the dignity of a Sacrament than that of two baptized persons. 
Since the Code of Canon Law went into force, the Holy See has 
quite frequently dissolved the natural bond of marriage between 
an unbaptized person and a baptized non-Catholic when one of 
them becomes a Catholic. Before the Code of Canon Law came 
into force there was no need to have recourse to dispensation by 
the Holy See in these cases, because there was the impediment of 
disparity of cult which applied not only to Catholics but to all 
baptized persons. The Code of Canon Law restricted that im- 
pediment to Catholics. Hence, since May 19, 1918, those mar- 
riages are valid; before that date, the marriages could be declared 
invalid because of the diriment impediment of disparity of cult 
as soon as one of the parties entered the Catholic Church. 


Practical Conclusions on Dispensation from the Natural Bond 
of Marriage 

The Catholic Church is not anxious to dissolve the bond of 
any lawful marriage; she rather favors the stability of the mar- 
ried state, and she is for ever opposing and protesting against the 
extreme levity with which many civil states regard the bond of 
marriage, which is sacred even among unbaptized people because 
it is God’s institution. 

A recent Instruction of the Holy Office on this papal dispensa- 
tion from the natural bond of marriage declares that the Ordinaries 
need not apply for the dispensation unless it is proved that there 
is no possibility to restore conjugal life between the parties, and 
that no dispensation will be granted *nless the Holy See can be 
assured by the Ordinary that there will be no scandal or adverse 
criticism of the Church if the dispensation be granted. The 
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public welfare of the Church must at all times be preferred to the 
private good of individuals. It is also made clear in the said 
Instruction that no dispensation will be granted if the non-Catholic 
has become a convert to the Catholic Church merely to oblige a 
Catholic whom he wants to marry. If there is any doubt at all 
that the convert became a Catholic not from conviction of the 
truth that there is but one true Christian religion (the Catholic) 
but for other reasons, the Ordinaries are instructed not to apply 
for the dispensation. 

The two essential conditions are, of course, that it be proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt that one party was never baptized 
from his infancy to the time when he (or she) broke up the mar- 
riage, and that, if the unbaptized party was received into the 
Catholic Church, he (or she) did not live in marriage after the 
reception of Baptism. 

In the United States there are many divorces granted by the 
courts, mostly to non-Catholic couples. Often the divorced 
parties get acquainted with some Catholic and before long they 
wish to get married. Generally speaking, no Catholic is so igno- 
rant that he does not know the law of God and the Catholic 
Church that he cannot marry a divorced person, but foolishly the 
Catholic continues his illicit company-keeping in the hope that 
somehow something can be done that he may marry the divorced 
party without cutting himself off from his Church. From the 
experience we have had with cases of this kind, the Catholic does 
not consult any priest before he or she begins regular company- 
keeping with the divorced party, but finally goes to some priest 
when he or she is about ready to marry the divorced person. If 
this is the state of facts, it is useless for any priest to encourage 
the parties that they may get married in the Catholic Church by 
dispensation of the Holy See, provided the non-Catholic will 
join the Catholic Church and can prove that one of the partners 
to the first marriage was unbaptized. They need not apply to 
the Holy See for a dispensation, for under these circumstances the 
non-Catholic can never prove that he became a Catholic chiefly 
because he saw the truth and the obligation to follow the call of 
God to the Catholic Church. Ifso, he should have then and there, 
or as soon as he knew enough of Catholic principles of faith, broken 
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up his company-keeping with a Catholic. We have heard that 
numerous cases of dispensations from the natural bond of mar- 
riage are clogging the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, 
but comparatively few succeed in getting the dispensation be- 
cause the things necessary to be proved are not easy to establish, 
and without satisfactory proof of the requirements as pointed out 
in the Instruction of the Holy Office no dispensation from the 
natural bond of marriage can be granted by the Holy See. 








Whither Classroom Practice? 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The first point that strikes the visitor to the modern school is 
that the school of the present differs from the school of a few 
decades ago. It is a truism to say that excellent teaching always 
bears the same essential characteristics. Modern theorists 
sometimes take it upon themselves to deny that the traditional 
school did its task well. They have little regard for the problems 
that the teacher of a generation ago had to meet. Those who 
prate of present-day scientific methods imply that the older 
school lacked all method. In the opposite camp we find con- 
servative teachers who look upon all proponents of progressive 
education as mere theorists bent on endless experimentation. 
They smile at the emphasis placed upon the child’s ability, in- 
terests, emotions, and his adjustment to the social group—the 
very factors stressed by the progressive school. 

The mere visitor who delves into the philosophies dominating 
the opposing camps is interested in drawing an exact distinction 
between them. He finds this very difficult. Theoretically they 
differ widely, but each makes implications about the other that are 
far from the truth. In actual practice we do not have the im- 
possible type of educational institution that progressive edu- 
cators term the traditional school. Many progressive schools 
have gone to laughable extremes in an attempt to develop the 
thoroughly child-centered school. It may be correct to say that 
the curriculum of the traditional school is organized in terms of 
specific subject-matter, and that acquiring information is the 
major purpose. We may also accept the general principle that 
the progressive curriculum is organized in terms of activities. 
But this distinction does not tell the whole story. 

No teacher to-day advocates strict regimentation in the school. 
Nowhere do immovable seats in orderly rows fix the sphere of ac- 
tivity of each child. The general routine is not the same for all 
from the timid six-year-old entering school for the first time to 
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the most assured high-school senior. Bells divide the day into 
periods, it is true, but this is a device for the promotion of disci- 
pline, good order, and effective work. All periods of the school 
day are not devoted to the playing of games and the acting out of 
make-believe stories, nor is all movement prohibited during the 
more formal recitation periods. The type of physical activity 
differs from year to year in accord with the age of the child, but at 
no time is there a taboo upon physical activity that does not 
interfere with the learning process. The traditional school as- 
signs certain periods for formal exercise that promotes health, 
and wisely sets aside certain study periods during which the pupils 
learn lessons from textbooks that present their approved social 
inheritance. Recitation periods are a mechanism through which 
the teacher tests the mastery of subject-matter achieved by the 
pupil, leads the pupil to organize subject-matter and to judge 
correctly the relative worth of facts, and through good questions 
stimulates reflection and intellectual growth. 

The art of questioning is a high attainment on the part of any 
teacher. Mere memory questions do not achieve the highest pur- 
pose of teaching. The efficiency of any teaching process is 
largely measured by the quantity and quality of questions. 
Much of the criticism levelled at the traditional school has re- 
sulted from the total absence of thought-questions in observed 
classroom procedure. We hold no brief for a series of memory 
questions on the battles of the Civil War, for instance, or on the 
rivers of Africa. The true teacher uses the question for a dis- 
tinct educational purpose. The skillful question draws forth 
certain groups of facts related or unrelated. It stimulates re- 
flection and well-rounded thought on the part of the pupil. The 
right question in the right place forces the pupil to acquire and 
classify knowledge. The poor question may merely foster nega- 
tive habits of work, faulty association, and careless impressions. 

In our attempt to draw a distinction between the two types of 
schools, we cannot presently give more attention to the subject 
of questioning. The topic is worthy of mention, however, for 

we feel that no one thing has contributed quite so much to the ill 
' repute of the traditional school as the alleged failure of teachers 
to make proper use of this important device. 
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The great distinguishing feature of the progressive school is the 
fact that the curriculum is organized in terms of activities. From 
the time of Aristotle to the present no teacher has seriously 
questioned the value of pupil activity as an aid in the learning 
process. It may be that unintelligent teachers have at times 
come to look upon the school “‘as a place where children sit still, 
listen to the teacher, memorize lessons, and recite them.” The 
modern progressive school is a natural reaction against this un- 
fortunate condition. With many of its principles there can be no 
quarrel. It is only fair to say that in some instances the progres- 
sive schools have gone to unjustifiable extremes. Here is a de- 
scription of the typical activities presented to a group of six- and 
seven-year-olds: ‘“They dance; they sing; they play house and 
build villages; they keep store and take care of pets; they model 
in clay and sand; they draw and paint, read and write, make up 
stories and dramatize them; they work in the garden; they 
churn, and weave, and cook’ (Rugg and Shumaker, “The 
Child-Centered School’’). 

We have enumerated but a partial list of the activities presented 
to these beginners. We feel that an abrupt change to this type 
of curriculum is utterly confusing both to teacher and to pupil. 
A welter of activities without purpose leads to no good result. 
The extremes to which progressive educators have gone in some 
instances are a protest against the stilted artificial procedure 
characterizing some of the older schools that forgot entirely the 
educational value of activity. Too often a procedure that is of 
the nature of a protest goes to the opposite extreme. This seems 
to have happened among progressive educators. No one will 
question the educational value of a “‘life experience actuated by a 
dominating purpose.’’ Parish school educators, traditionally 
conservative, have not been blind to this value. Many parish 
schools, notably in New York City and Chicago, have accepted 
the best principles of progressive education and modelled a teach- 
ing procedure that employs these principles. Perhaps the chief 
obstacle in the way of a more general acceptance of the progressive 
idea is the difficulty and the expense of making the transfer. 

There is no question that the progressive school can make a 
real contribution. Sad experience has taught educators to avoid 
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certain dangers and difficulties. The change from the old estab- 
lished practices to the new practices must be made gradually. In 
this way we can avoid many of the pitfalls into which progressive 
enthusiasts have fallen. Perhaps there is no fairer picture of the 
progressive philosophy and its faulty application than that pre- 
sented by Doctor Porter in ‘The Teacher in the New School’: 
‘Those who believe in the soundness of the philosophy that under- 
lies the effort to base a curriculum upon the interests and activi- 
ties of children are conscious of certain difficulties. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the emphasis upon learning rather than 
teaching has resulted in many instances in a type of activity that 
has added very little richness to the lives of children. In many 
cases the teacher has cut loose from a predetermined outline of 
subject-matter without building up anything to take its place. 
In her anxiety to find and follow the interests of the children, she 
has waited for them to take the initiative. In her eagerness to 
give them responsibility, she has stepped into the background. 
Too frequently this has resulted not only in a lack of progress but 
in the formation of bad habits as well.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that recent changes in the school 
program, in classroom ideals and technique, and even in class- 
room management, have been made under the stimulus of the 
progressive ideal. An effort to provide variety even in unity has 
characterized the work of all curriculum-builders in the past few 
decades. This variety is essential. The solution of some large 
problem or the execution of some large project may demand the 
greater part of the school day. Neither pupil nor teacher can 
work without cessation. An excess of play or recreation is a 
fruitless waste of time. The good program will alternate play, 
study, and recitations in such a way as to avoid fatigue, waste, 
and monotony. A proper order and sequence in these classroom 
means of development are essential. Here we have one of the 
chief problems of the curriculum-builder. He must provide 
study periods at a point in the schedule when it is possible for 
teachers to supervise this important pupil activity. Many 
teachers, eager and ambitious, devote too much time to recita- 
tions, seemingly forgetful of the development that is possible 
through thoughtful study and reasoning on the part of the pupils, 
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The recitation affords an opportunity to the teacher to stimulate 
reflection and thought through skillful questioning. Questioning 
is a difficult art in which few teachers are proficient. In actual 
practice recitations are either too numerous or too long. There is 
much aimless talking on the part of the teacher, little independent 
initiative on the part of the child. The strain of prolonged reci- 
tations gives rise to disciplinary problems. 

Carefully spaced recreational periods are a most effective de- 
vice in the elimination of fatigue. The spacing is important. 
The periods devoted to formal classroom work must be long 
enough to insure productive effort. Frequent interruption of 
study, recitation, or other activity of the classroom may obstruct 
definite results. We do not plead too strongly for organized 
play; artificial restriction of children at play puts a barrier in the 
way of nature’s purpose. The efficient teacher will take advan- 
tage o the opportunity afforded in play activities of children to 
become better acquainted with their natures. The background 
of disciplinary troubles in the classroom is often revealed through 
a study of children at play. 

The order and the sequence of the various subjects of the curric- 
ulum is of equal importance. Some subjects are more confining 
than others. Reading and arithmetic are casesin point. Many 
other subjects, such as music, folk dancing, and group games, 
provide a large measure of relaxation. A proper ordering of sub- 
jects will alternate the various types. Subjects that require pupils 
to remain seated should not be presented consecutively. En- 
forced immobility is fruitful of disciplinary difficulties. A fre- 
quent mistake is the placing of a penmanship period immediately 
after recess. Some teachers advocate this order because atten- 
tion to a writing lesson has a sedative effect. Authorities now 
agree that most pupils are physically unfit after a play period for 
any exercise involving writing. 

It is not necessary to allot a daily period to every subject. It 
is economical to have but two or three periods per week in subjects 
to which only a small amount of time can be allotted. Manual 
training, home economics, and other handicraft subjects demand 
longer periods. History, geography and nature study may be 
restricted to certain days of the week. Subjects with a recrea- 
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tional value (e.g., physical training and music) commonly find a 
place in the daily program. Penmanship, spelling, and the 
mastery of the combinations and fundamental operations of 
arithmetic are drill subjects best presented in short and frequent 
intervals of time. These frequent repetitions make for thorough 
mastery. . 

It is no longer considered a commendation of the work of a 
teacher to say that her room is “so quiet you can hear a pin 
drop.” This phrase was expressive of a sedentary ideal that 
finds little favor to-day. Greater attention to athletics and 
manual studies is based upon the principle that pupils are domi- 
nantly motor. The teaching procedure in the lower grades calls 
for the use of games as a teaching device. Frequent short re- 
cesses and recreation periods are indispensable to the primary 
pupil. Frequent physical drills in the upper grades and even in 
the secondary school do away with fatigue and listlessness. 

Only too frequently do physical conditions, internal or ex- 
ternal, interfere with efficient classroom work. Defective hearing 
and defective eyesight place the pupil in a group to whom special 
attention must be given. Learning depends in large measure 
upon hearing and seeing. The results of a physical examination 
enable a teacher to place handicapped pupils in the best position 
in the classroom. It is axiomatic that every pupil when seated 
must be able to place his feet upon the floor. The writing sur- 
face that he uses must be accommodated to his size. Defective 
heating or defective ventilation results in physical discomfort 
that interferes with mental concentration. The modern school 
gives increasing attention to the nutritional condition of every 
pupil. Gentle insistence that parents or guardians provide 
proper food will make the task of the school easier. It is sheer 
negligence to deprive the child of adequate sleep. It may be 
necessary for the school to investigate home conditions when 
pupils come morning after morning in a torpid, listless state. In 
general, the correction of physical defects and conditions is funda- 
mental to efficient instruction. 

The real teacher has always had regard for differences of 
capacity in pupils. A teaching process is of little value unless it 
leads to learning on the part of the pupil. Where there is no learn- 
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ing, teaching is vain. This may sound like a truism, but devotees 
of method seem at times to forget it. Impartiality does not 
mean that all pupils are to be treated alike. The psychology of 
individual differences does not demand that we discard the entire 
class and grade organization. The teacher who merits the name 
adapts her teaching procedure to the needs of every individual in 
the class. Individual learning is the real test of the teaching 
process. No theory of individual differences will justify anarchy 
in curriculum or in method, but the school and the teacher must 
take cognizance of the needs of the individual. Mechanical 
grading and fixed norms of performance for promotion have con- 
tributed to a lack of adaptation to specific pupil needs. Perhaps 
the traditional school has here sinned more grievously than some 
types of the progressive school. There is n0 reason why this 
must be so. “Modern developments in method and in curriculum 
have rescued the traditional school from the rut that threatened 
at certain times in the past to engulf it. In a word, every school 
and every teacher must accommodate procedure to the specific 
needs of the pupil. 

The recitation is a period rich in possibilities. If the recitation 
is a stereotyped procedure in which isolated formal facts are 
called for, the pupil will gain from it no real power. Through 
skillful questioning the teacher can lead the pupil to learn how to 
study, how to organize subject-matter, how to judge the relative 
worth of facts, what to memorize. The recitation period must 
be more than the mere re-citing of knowledge memorized and 
carried over bodily from its original citation. This re-citing of 
knowledge has a place in the school; at times it is a necessary and 
legitimate exercise, as every teacher of religion knows. The 
pupil must have accurate knowledge of dogmatic facts; these are 
memorized exactly and given in answer to direct questions, but 
even dogmatic facts must be presented in such a way as to con- 
tribute to a reflective-thought process. 

A newer procedure that has recently gained vogue makes the 
class period a period of training and learning through active par- 
ticipation by the pupil. The teacher assigns topics, or phases 
of a topic, to individuals or small groups for investigation or re- 
port. The individual discover, organizes, evaluates data, draws 
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and verifies inferences. He presents his material in a manner 
calculated to interest his audience, his classmates. The pro- 
cedure gives him confidence and facility of expression. Questions 
are asked at any time by any member of the class or the teacher; 
free discussion follows. The teacher guides the whole procedure 
towards certain predetermined objectives. 

This technique is variously called the contribution recitation, 
the socialized recitation, or the how-to-study lesson. It is not a 
new and different type of teaching; it merely places emphasis on 
an excellent device for the better application of an old principle. 
The merit of the technique lies in its power to stimulate the 
thinking processes, the interest, and the initiative of the pupil. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the declining tyranny of 
the textbook. Supplemertary material and the library have en- 
riched or supplanted the one-book plan. The contribution reci- 
tation has forced pupils to go far afield in search of material. 
They consult many sources; they make excursions and field 
trips; they visit art galleries and industrial establishments. It is 
not a random procedure, but is carefully administered by a skillful 
teacher presenting a well-organized unit. 

We have tried to indicate certain veerings of emphasis in the 
traditional school that have enabled it to realize the best objec- 
tives of the true progressive philosophy of education. It is 
important to evaluate correctly present and past procedures. 
The efficiency of teaching is largely measured by the efficiency of 
classroom practice. 














A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


A Sense of Humor 


In the July issue of Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift a Capuchin 
Father writes on a sense of humor. The theme is not out of place, 
even in a theological Review; it is also topical in the sense that one 
would think that in present-day Salzburg, the residence of the author, 
a man needs a plentiful measure of this supreme gift of God in the 
natural order. The writer takes as his text two verses of the hymn 
of Lauds on Monday in the Breviary, but he quotes them as they stand 
in the Benedictine Breviary, that is, not as “‘Urbanized’”’ in the seven- 
teenth century: 


Leti bibamus sobriam 
Ebrietatem Spiritus! 


It is most unlikely that even the slightest suspicion of conscious humor 
inspired the poet when he wrote those lines, but it cannot be denied 
that they have an arresting quality when heard in a choir of grave, 
cowled singers. What is certain is that humor and religion are quite 
happy in each other’s company. In this sphere the Middle Ages have 
gone to astonishing lengths, both in the written word and in those 
poems in stone, their cathedrals and abbeys. To us some of these 
manifestations may seem incongruous, not to say frivolous, but those 
ages of faith saw no incompatibility between the hallowed atmosphere 
of a church and the mirth-provoking carvings in and around the sacred 
edifice, or in the illuminations of Missal and Breviary. 

Humor is not incompatible with godliness; the very contrary is the 
fact. It is a caricature of Christianity to maintain that it consists 
essentially in an hourly fear of sin, death and judgment, or that one 
who must one day give an account of all his doings—even an idle word— 
cannot justifiably relax his facial muscles in a merry laugh. It is such 
caricatures of religion—let us hope they were of his own creation— 
which inspired Nietzsche’s words: ‘Christians must look more com- 
pletely redeemed, and must sing better hymns, if I am to believe in 
their Saviour.” Christianity is no enemy of joy; its very message 
should dispose of the notion that its heralds were, or are, the world’s 
greatest kill-joys. Gospel means glad tidings, and St. Paul gives the 
grandest definition of the apostolic and priestly office when he describes 
himself and his fellow-apostles as “‘helpers of your joy” (II Cor., i. 23). 
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The preacher of the Gospel must, indeed, proclaim certain stern truths, 
and the Church lays down not a few grave obligations; but prohibitions 
and injunctions are not an end in themselves, they are but the fence— 
the prickly hedge—around a fragrant garden of many-hued flowers 
and delicious fruit trees. How stupid to complain of the hedge, or to 
think of it to the utter exclusion of what it guards! 


What is humor? Pfliegler says that humor and charity are as 
closely linked in Christian life as fanaticism and Pharisaism are op- 
posed to Christian charity; and he goes so far as to say that, where 
Christianity is on the decrease, humor also is on the wane. This is 
quite true and logical enough. Humor is a certain attitude towards 
the world around us. It is a quality of the mind which prevents us from 
taking ourselves and the world too seriously. In other words, it is a 
sense of proportion, of values. The world in which we live, and all its 
big and great men and events, are something essentially ephemeral: 
they are at best no more than the tuning of the instruments before a 
string band enthralls us with its harmonies. It is said that a Shah of 
Persia, when taken to a gala performance in London by Edward VII 
(the Prince of Wales), vigorously applauded the medley of scratchings 
of the tuning orchestra, but the concert itself left him cold. The 
humorless person attaches undue importance to what is transient, and 
to that which is but the preparation for a permanent existence. If 
life, as one of the modern German “philosophers” has it, has no other 
purpose except death, and if its basic element is fear, then, to be sure, 
there is small cause for mirth or good-natured humor. But the Chris- 
tian conceives life as a preparation for, or a stage in, a vast life stretching 
away into a limitless eternity; death, in the light of the Gospel, is not 
an end but a beginning. 

The spring of a Christian’s sense of humor and of all Christian joy is 
the consciousness of our being the children of God. A true sense of 
humor enables us to take a full and complete view of the world in which 
everything has its place, sorrow as well as joy, and in which an all-wise 
God is able to bring good out of evil. Humor has two enemies: sin 
and fanaticism. For the believer sin is the greatest of evils; it opens 
out an appalling perspective for the future. Fanaticism is such an 
obsession with one idea that all else is viewed exclusively from a stand- 
point once adopted. Such a one walks about in intellectual blinkers, 
and is unable to take in the wonderful order and variety of the universe. 
The fanatic—whatever form his folly may take and whether it be of a 
religious, political or literary kind—is an unhappy man. He would be 
saved, could he but laugh at himself. Hence, there can be no fanatical 
Catholicism: a man is not a Catholic if he is a fanatic, seeing that these 
two terms denote contradictory states of mind. Though religion tends 
towards one goal, that goal is infinite reality, infinite beauty and goodness. 
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For all that, humor does not manifest itself in a uniform manner; 
it differs according to race, temperament and education. Yet, funda- 
mentally it is everywhere the same. I should like to say that it is 
identical with humility properly understood; at any rate, the proud 
man is singularly devoid of it. If he could laugh at himself, as others 
laugh at him, he would be cured of a vice for which the wise Greeks 
used the same word as for madness! 


Illegitimacy 


In the same issue of the Quartalschrift, Fr. van Acken, S.J., of Trier, 
discusses the question of illegitimacy as viewed in the light of faith and 
biology. The illegitimate child and its mother constitute a grave 
problem which cannot be solved by pamphlets, or disposed of either 
by fine phrases or by silence. It would be a grievous mistake, and a 
very naive one too, to see in the high or low percentage of illegitimate 
births a standard by which to diagnose public morality. It is a notori- 
ous fact that certain Catholic districts of Austria or Bavaria (the author 
of the article is concerned with conditions in Germany, but his state- 
ments are of universal application) have a higher percentage of il- 
legitimacy than some of the great cities, such as Hamburg, Berlin or 
Munich. But the explanation is not a lower morality, but rather the 
fact that up till quite recently the law made it impossible for a vast 
number of men and women to marry at a reasonably early age. Another 
contributory cause is ignorance of contraceptives and other means of 
preventing the results of moral irregularities. 

In spite of all that has been said and written to the contrary, in spite 
even of legislation putting illegitimacy on the same level as legitimacy, 
the child born out of wedlock enters life with a tremendous handicap. 
It lacks the greatest of all natural boons, that of the home—the hourly 
contacts with brothers and sisters, the love and solicitude of father 
and mother. Though the Church condemns the act by which such 
children come into the world, and even precludes them from certain 
offices and dignities, she does not deprive them of any of her spiritual 
privileges. At times also, as St. Augustine says, a mother who brought 
a child into the world as a result of criminal passion or weakness, tends 
her offspring with true maternal love, whereby sensuality is purged into 
pure love, and the illegitimate child becomes a means of expiation and 
sanctification. But are such cases of frequent occurrence? 

Illegitimacy concerns not only the Church but the State also. The 
bodily and mental health of the child depends to a large extent on the 
bodily and mental condition of the parents at the time of its conception. 
The overwhelming majority of illegitimate children are the result of 
mere animal impulse, and there is in their begetting none of that mutual 
respect, love and harmony of soul, sanctified and ennobled by the grace 
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of a great Sacrament, which constitute the beauty of Christian parent- 
hood. The author of the article then quotes the testimony of several 
eminent medical and kindred authorities in present-day Germany, 
men who condemn sexual irregularities not, in the first instance, on 
moral or religious grounds, but for reasons of social hygiene, though 
even they admit that control of one of the most elemental instincts of 
nature cannot be obtained by legislation, but solely by a return to 
old-world morality—in other words, by a return to the law of God. 
Any moral transgression is wrong from every other point of view. More 
and more physicians realize that what is wrong in ethics can never be 
right in hygienics, and that the unalterable laws of morality cannot be 
broken without at the same time destroying the laws of life, and so 
life itself. The whole problem of illegitimacy dates from the day on 
which the free mind and will capitulated to blind instinct, and man 
dragged the original ideal of holy matrimony from the supernatural 
sphere into a purely human and sensual one. The purpose of marriage 
as intended by the Creator is the child; that is, marriage alone is the 
divinely intended source and home of the child. 


Old French Customs 


Old customs throw light on the mentality of those who, in a changing 
world, have enough imagination left to remain faithful to them. An 
article in Etudes of July 5 gives some charming examples of such tradi- 
tions which have survived to this day in some parts of rural France. 
Thus, in some places at the close of the Nuptial Mass, the bride and 
her father both go up the altar steps, the former carrying a bouquet 
of white flowers in one hand, the other hand being clasped by her father. 
The bride places her bouquet on the white altar cloth, in front of the 
tabernacle. Her father then bows and returns to his place, whilst his 
daughter remains for a few moments all by herself, in prayer. Not 
quite in conformity, perhaps, with all the minutiz of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, yet how beautiful in its simple symbolism! Then 
the bridegroom goes up to the predella to take his bride, receiving her, 
as it were, from Him who once graced a wedding feast with His pres- 
ence and wrought His first miracle on a seemingly so commonplace 
an occasion. 

Many a bride, when the years have imparted to her hair the white- 
ness of her bridal dress, turns her fair robe into a chasuble, thus re- 
turning it to the house of God where she first wore it. Happiest of all 
the mother who can see a son of her own at the altar, clad in a vestment 
that recalls so many sweet memories. 

A golden wedding in a country village has its own solemnity of which 
the climax is reached in church. At the conclusion of the Jubilee Mass 
the aged husband stands up in the sanctuary, to intone the Magnificat. 
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The second verse is taken up by a daughter, or granddaughter, some- 
where up in the organ loft, supported by a choir of school children. 
Thus they go through the whole of the inspired Canticle. There is 
nothing to surprise us in the fact of country people knowing the Magnifi- 
cat, for Sunday Vespers are still a great institution in France. 


Confucianism and the Gospel 


A Chinese Franciscan, Fr. J. B. Kao, has had the happy inspiration 
to take for the subject of his doctor’s thesis the social and political 
philosophy of Confucius (“La philosophie sociale et politique du Con- 
fucianisme,’”’ Paris, Editions Franciscaines). The Chinese ambassador 
at Brussels contributes a preface to a book which throws much light 
on one of the most remarkable personages of history. The immense 
hold Confucius exercises to this day on so many millions, as well as the 
tragic situation of a vast country, lend much actual interest to such a 
study. In the concluding chapters of the book the author examines the 
contacts between Confucianism and Christianity. It is to be feared 
that here enthusiasm gets the better of caution. In view of the pro- 
tracted disputes in the seventeenth century over the so-called Chinese 
rites (disputes that did infinite harm to missionary enterprise in the 
Empire of the Middle), the comments of the author on the veneration 
of ancestors are of singular interest. Following in the footsteps of Fr. 
Ricci and other Jesuit missionaries, Fr. Kao sees in China’s philosopher 
not an enemy, but rather an ally and a friend of the teaching of the 
Gospel. 


The ‘‘Action Frangaise’”’ 


The lifting by the Church of the ban under which this famous paper 
had been placed by Pius XI thirteen years ago, is an event of enormous 
significance not only for France but for all Catholics. The reason which 
led to the condemnation of the Action Frangatse was its preaching of 
a nationalism which subjected even religious issues to political ones. 
This error lies at the basis of the conception of the State in the totalitar- 
ian philosophy of life. The paper was not banned because of its royal- 
ism, even though Leo XIII had repeatedly urged Catholics loyally to 
accept the Republic, but on account of the above-mentioned excesses, 
which led its editors to look on religion and the Church as valuable 
supports for the State, whereas the truth is that, though the State and 
its authority are of divine ordinance, they are means, not ends—means 
towards the welfare of the individual and the community. The follow- 
ing passage of the Declaration published by the Action Frangaise on 
July 16 is of interest: ‘Faced with the threat of war between nations, .. . 
we Frenchmen are truly sensible of the very special grace granted to 
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our country, whereby its domestic peace has been facilitated by allowing 
us to join once more the union of French Catholics. . . . Catholic members 
of the Action Frangaise will be able to turn their minds towards the 
supernatural forces which helped to achieve this happy solution, and 
above all towards those Saints of France whom Charles Maurras in- 
voked in his speech on the occasion of his election to the Académie 
Francaise. Primarily our gratitude is due to St. Thérése de Lisieux, 
whose sweet and kindly protection has never failed.” 


The Sacred Humanity in the Oriental Liturgies 


The June issue of Ephemerides Liturgicz is a huge volume embodying 
the January issue as well. The articles are all of specialized and tech- 
nical interest, but one at least, by S. Salaville, A.A., is bound to appeal 
to all who are interested in the liturgies of the East. The author feels 
that some recent writers on devotion towards the Sacred Humanity of 
Our Lord have not been quite fair in their judgments of the Eastern 
liturgies. Among these authors he singles out J. Jungmann and Karl 
Adam. To show that the Eastern Church is not wanting in devotion to 
the Sacred Humanity, the author of the paper gives some fascinating 
extracts for the various Oriental liturgies, Byzantine, Nestorian, and 
Monophysite. In so rich a field selection is difficult, but the following 
passage by itself alone suffices to show that, though the tongue may be 
different, the ideas are the same. Thus at the Offertory, the priest 
prays thus in the Byzantine Liturgy: ‘I beseech Thee, turn not away 
Thy face from me. . . but allow me to offer gifts to thee. . . . For Thou 
art He that offers and that is offered, who receivest and who is dis- 
tributed, Christ our God.” 














Answers to Questions 


Birth Control a Menace to Christianity 


Question: What has become of the birth control movemcut? It 
seems that lately there is not so much noise made about the matter in 
the public press. Is a Catholic who joins the Birth Control Federation 
of America cut off from his own Church by so doing? If not, is a Catho- 
lic forbidden to receive the Sacraments while he is a member of what used 
to be called the League and now the Federation for Birth Control? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: Anyone conversant with Catholic theology knows 
that the birth control organization is advocating things that are 
opposed to Catholic principles of morality. Not only that, 
but the birth control movement undermines the very founda- 
tions of Christianity by leading its followers into an atheistic out- 
look upon life. God’s commands as to what is right and wrong 
in the married state are ignored, and His creatures set up rules to 
which they expect God (if indeed they have any belief in God) 
to accommodate Himself. Persons who act in that manner for a 
considerable length of time must necessarily lose the gift of 
faith that they had received from God, for faith without the 
life corresponding to its principles is dead. Thus, St. James the 
Apostle says: ‘‘So faith also, if it have not works, is dead in it- 
self. Butsome man willsay: Thou hast faith, and I have works: 
shew me thy faith without works; and I will shew thee, by works, 
my faith’ (James, ii. 17-18). 

According to a report published by the press on January 19 
of this year, the two rival factions of the birth control movement, 
the American Birth Control League and the Birth Control Clinical 
Research Bureau, united their forces and formed the Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America. ‘“The purpose of the federation is to 
expand and intensify the birth control movement in the United 
States” (New York Times, January 19, 1939). The same 
paper says that the two factions were encouraged to unite by the 
decision on November 30, 1936, of the United States Circuit Court 
that Federal Postal Laws did not apply to the dissemination of 
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birth control information, and the refusal of former Attorney 
General, Homer S. Cummings, to appeal the case to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. We have before us an abstract of the case made 
by an attorney. According to the statements in the case, a book 
and certain copies of a magazine, containing a description and 
method of using certain articles to prevent conception and in- 
formation ‘‘where, how, or of whom such articles may be ob- 
tained,’’ had come from abroad through the mails and were stopped 
at the Port of New York. The court decided ‘‘that contra- 
ceptive articles may have lawful uses, and that statutes prohibit- 
ing them should be read as forbidding them only when unlawfully 
employed. Contraceptive books and pamphlets are of the same 
class, and those at bar were therefore lawful in the hands of those 
who would not abuse the information they contained. This ex- 
cuses the magazines, addressed as they were to cheir local editor; 
being lawful in the hands of physicians, scientists and the like, 
the claimant at bar was their most appropriate distributor. 
True, he might misuse his privilege, but that chance does not 
cancel it; if he does, he will then be subject to punishment, but 
he is not so subject yet, nor can he now be deprived of his prop- 
erty.” 

The secular press and the league for birth control have said that 
the annual convention of the American Medical Association had 
endorsed birth control. The facts are that the Association did 
take cognizance of the widespread practice, and wanted the birth 
control clinics to be put under the supervision of recognized 
physicians. It was to prevent at least the worst harm that birth 
control might do. Bishop Noll in a comment on a letter received 
by him from Dr. Irvin Abell, President of the Association for 
that year, stated that the Association saw that the propaganda for 
birth control and the increasing use of contraceptives were getting 
out of hand, and were sure to do immense harm to their victims 
unless physicians had something to say about them. 

Dr. Moore, O.S.B., speaks to the point saying: ‘The argu- 
ments that are put forward in favor of the use of mechanical and 
chemical methods of contraception are arguments of expediency. 
What is expedient, however, is not always right, no matter how 
expedient it may be. Morality at times demands even the sacri- 
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fice of one’s life, and he who does what is expedient in place of 
what is right is only an immoral coward”’ (“Principles of Ethics,”’ 
p. 221). 


The Four Great Rules of Religious Orders 


Question: There are many Religious Orders in the Catholic Church 
and one hears of only four Rules of Religious Orders. What are those 
Rules, how did they come about, what Orders followed those Rules, and 
what rule did the many other Religious Orders follow? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The four ancient Rules of Religious Orders are those 
of St. Basil (died 379), St. Augustine (died 430), St. Benedict 
(died 543), and St. Francis of Assisi (died 1226). Three of these 
Rules and their authors (viz., St. Basil, St. Benedict, St. Francis 
of Assisi) are well known, but concerning the Rule of St. Augustine 
there is considerable controversy. Some scholars have asserted 
that St. Augustine did establish a Religious Order of men and 
wrote a Rule for them. From recent studies (cfr. Linzer Quartal- 
schrift, 1927, pp. 583-587), it seems that the Rule of St. Augustine 
for men is an adaptation of regulations contained in a letter of the 
Saint written in 420 or 423 to the convent of nuns at Hippo where 
his sister had been superioress and where after her death dif- 
ficulties arose among the nuns concerning various points of re- 
ligious life. Codex 12.634 of Paris, written about the year 700, 
contains the letter of St. Augustine to the nuns with adaptations 
as a Rule for men. The conclusion of some authors is that at 
least at this time there must have been a Religious Order of men 
who professed and followed the rule of St. Augustine. But, as 
Father Wirges, M.F.S., explains in the Quartalschrift just quoted, 
there is neither a papal document of that time nor any writer of 
note who mentions any such Religious Order. 

Religious communities were quite numerous in the Oriental 
Church before St. Benedict wrote his rule and made monasticism 
flourish throughout the Western Church. The great hermits, 
St. Paul (died 340) and St. Anthony (died 356), had many fol- 
lowers who lived near their masters in individual huts, and these 
settlements developed in later years to large colonies of monks, 
spreading from Egypt to other Eastern countries. St. Pachomius 
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founded a large monastery at Tabennisi on the Nile about the 
year 320, and he may rightly be called the originator of monastic 
life in the Church. ‘In the course of time he founded eight other 
monasteries. The life of the monks was regulated in all details 
by minute rules. Prayer and meals were always in common. 
Work was an integral part of the monastic life, and so well or- 
ganized and so profitable that the Pachomian monasteries might 
almost have been called agricultural and industrial colonies’ 
(“Church History,” by Rev. John Laux, New York City, 1933). 

St. Basil (born in 329 or 330 at Cesarea in Cappadocia), after 
prolonged studies at Constantinople and the University of 
Athens, opened a school of rhetoric at Cesarea in 357. Later on 
he retired to lead the life of a solitary at Arnesiin Pontus. When 
many disciples came to him to be instructed in the religious life, 
he organized them into a community and wrote two Rules for 
them, a shorter one containing thirty-five and a longer one con- 
taining three hundred and thirteen articles. Of these two Rules 
Father Laux remarks: ‘This twofold Rule became so popular 
in the East that it soon supplanted all others; and to-day it 
alone is recognized and followed by the monks of the Greek 
Church.”’ 

St. Benedict, the patriarch and lawgiver of Western mon- 
asticism, was born about 480 at Nursia in the Sabine country. 
He began his religious life as a solitary at Subiaco. When many 
men came to put themselves under his spiritual guidance, he 
formed them into twelve communities, with twelve monks each. 
Later on he with some of his monks migrated to Cassino, a town 
half-way between Rome and Naples, and on the summit of the 
mountain overlooking the town he established a monastery which 
has become famous in history. He wrote a very complete Rule 
of life for his monks. He died on Mount Cassino on Ma.ch 21, 
543. Of this Rule of St. Benedict Schaefer (‘‘De Religiosis,” n. 
10) remarks that it was introduced through the entire West as 
the norm of monastic life, and in a somewhat modified form it was 
adopted by the Monks of Cluny, Camaldulensians, the Monks of 
Vallombrosa, Silverstrinians, Olivetans, Cistercians and Car- 
thusians. 

The various Religious Orders of Canons Regular founded be- 
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tween the years 1063-1211 adopted the Rule of St. Augustine. 
The same Rule was adopted by St. Dominic, whose Order was 
approved by Pope Honorius III in 1216. 

The Rule which St. Francis of Assisi wrote and which contains 
twelve short chapters was approved by Pope Honorius III in 1223. 
In 1209 Pope Innocent III received in audience St. Francis and his 
first companions, and orally approved the organization. St. 
Francis wrote a Rule for the Poor Clares, which Order of women 
he instituted through St. Clare. In 1221 St. Francis instituted 
the Third Order for men and women living in the world, and wrote 
a Rule for them. The three Orders of St. Francis (Friars Minor, 
Conventuals and Capuchins) follow the rule of St. Francis ap- 
proved by Pope Honorius III. Many religious organizations in 
the courses of time have chosen St. Francis as their spiritual 
Father and Leader, and based their Rule or constitutions on one 
or the other of the Rules of St. Francis. 


What Is the Confessor to Do when Penitent Says that He 
Cannot Stop Some Sin? 


Question: ‘The priest is bound by the law of Christ to absolve those 
penitents only who are properly disposed and worthy to receive the di- 
vine pardon, and if the confessor judges that the penitent’s good disposi- 
tion is lacking or doubtful, he is to endeavor to put the penitent into the 
proper disposition. Now, if after all reasonable effort on the part of 
the priest the penitent says that with the best will he cannot stop some 
sin, what is the priest to do? 

CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: One of the fundamental truths of the Catholic Faith 
is that man has free will, and that God does not refuse the neces- 
sary aid to the human will to do good and avoid evil, if man will 
sincerely and earnestly do his share in codperating with the grace 
of God. The freedom of the human will has been denied by many 
scholars, who refuse to accept the teaching of the Church, the 
interpreter of God’s instruction to mankind. However, the over- 
whelming majority of human beings in all the centuries of which 
we have any record in history have been convinced that not only 
the good deeds but also the evil ones are done by the free will of 
man. For those who believe in a divine revelation it would be 
blasphemous to say that God gave mankind precepts which 
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they could not keep even with the best will and intention to obey 
and please their God. If that were so, why would the Heavenly 
Father have sent His own Son to take upon Himself human na- 
ture and live through all the hardships of human life and suffer 
and die for the redemption of mankind? It is not reasonable 
for so-called scholars to shut their eyes to the facts of history and 
write about religion and about man’s relation to God as though 
Christ had never existed. If, however, some men contend that 
we cannot know much about Christ and His life because it hap- 
pened nineteen hundred years ago, why is everything else so well 
known to us of the old Greeks and Romans and other facts of 
history long before those nations rose to their glory? It was not 
an obscure corner of the world in which Christ lived and died, 
but within the great Greco-Roman Empire and at the height 
of the civilization whose works of literature we admire to this 
day. 

God not only gave His law to mankind, but he fitted out His 
human creatures with great powers of soul or mind, the spirit 
of man being made to the image and likeness of God. The his- 
tory of mankind is replete with most marvellous things that men 
and women have done in art and science and, above all, in heroic 
deeds of moral goodness. The soul of the normal man and woman 
delights in the high and noble things of human life, just because 
the human soul is patterned after the Spirit of God. 

There is on this earth the dark shadow of moral degradation 
over those called to be children of God. How much of sin and 
crime is chargeable to free and willful abuse by human beings of 
the mental and bodily faculties given them by God, we shall never 
know in this life. Experience proves that there are many un- 
fortunate human beings suffering from abnormal conditions both 
bodily and mental which greatly interfere with full freedom of the 
human will. Asan ancient axiom hasit: ‘Mens sana in corpore 
sano” (a sound mind in a sound body). Many objectively sinful 
or criminal actions are due to bodily or mental afflictions or a 
combination of both which interferes with the powers of the soul 
and makes it either completely or to a great extent helpless in 
refraining from doing what the moral law of God forbids. Others, 
through no fault of their own, have been raised from infancy 
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without any moral training; still others have been taught false 
principles. 

When a penitent tells the confessor that he cannot stop some 
sin which objectively at least is a mortal sin, it is difficult to 
give an answer that will cover all cases. In sins committed by 
oneself, mostly in sins against the sixth commandment, there may 
be abnormal conditions which interfere with the freedom of the 
will to such an extent that there is no deliberate sin, but rather 
some malady which is beyond the control of the will. In sins 
with others it is important to know whether one voluntarily seeks 
the occasion, or whether one is in a so-called necessary occasion; 
one can be avoided by sincere endeavor, the other is morally 
speaking unavoidable and is for this reason called a necessary 
occasion. If one who knows that he will sin again is not willing 
to keep away from voluntary occasions of sin, he does not have 
the right disposition for obtaining the divine pardon. The Holy 
Bible says: ‘“‘He that loveth danger shall perish in it’”’ (Ecclus., 
iii. 27). If one is in a necessary occasion of sin and knows from 
experience that he has frequently fallen into sin because of the 
temptations that such dangerous circumstance brought about, 
the common teaching of moralists is that he can be absolved, 
provided he does employ the means pointed out to him by the 
confessor to make that proximate danger of sin remote. If he has 
again and again fallen into the same sin through that occasion, 
and especially if he has been neglectful in making special efforts 
to strengthen himself against the temptations caused by that 
occasion of sin, St. Alphonsus and other moralists say that he is 
not worthy of absolution unless he gives up the occasion of sin 
even though to do so would be extremely hard. Other moralists 
teach that the only obligation he has is to make use of efficacious 
means to make the danger of sin remote. Experience proves, 
we think, that some occasions of sin are to certain individuals 
such a powerful temptation to sin that nothing but breaking away 
from the occasion will keep them from sin. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of Movember 
The Sacrament of Marriage (Concluded) 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 
Parental Aspect: Children Primary Purpose of Marriage 


“God created man to His own image. . . . And God blessed them, saying: 
Increase and multiply, and fill the earth’ (Gen., i. 27 sq.). 


SYNPOSIS: (1) The child holds first place in marriage. 
(2) Exalted réle of parenthood. 
(3) Depravity of contraception. 
(4) Pernicious effects on society. 
(5) Church’s attitude towards contraception. 


A few years ago a certain book entitled, “Woman and the New Race,”’ 
appeared on the market which was widely advertised and extensively 
read. The name of the author is not even worthy of mention as a 
member of her sex. In this book the woman declares that her cam- 
paign for “‘new sex ideals”’ is ‘‘a challenge to the Church.” She charges 
that, instead of uplifting womanhood through the institution of mar- 
riage, the “Hierarchy created about the whole love life of woman an 
atmosphere of degradation.” The author ignores the primary object 
of marriage entirely. 

Now, in a previous discourse we described the ignominy and deg- 
radation into which womanhood had fallen before the coming of 
Christ. And, “if woman is not hallowed,’ says one writer, ‘‘she sinks 
down and down into the abyss, at the foot of which is the bottomless 
pit. In this mad chaos of a sex reviled she was left to weep and mourn 
or, worse yet, to shriek the demoniac laugh which seemed to exult in 
her own debasement.”” This, my friends, was the sad state of woman- 
hood when Christ appeared to restore marriage to its pristine dignity, 
and with it to restore the dignity also of womanhood. Hence, as we 
pointed out in the preceding discourse, in the liturgical ceremonies 
accompanying the Sacrament of Matrimony the Church adorns the 
rites with beautiful prayers in which the bride, crowned with wreath 
and veil, is given the place of honor. At the most solemn part of the 
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Holy Sacrifice of the Nuptial Mass, the priest pauses and recites three 
special prayers—prayers in which the Church glorifies the fruitfulness 
of offspring through which parenthood might be blessed unto the third 
and fourth generation. We call it the primary object of marriage, 
which will claim our attention here. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Child Holds First Place in Marriage 


In his famous Encyclical on Chaste Wedlock, Pope Pius XI declares: 
‘Amongst the blessings of marriage the child holds first place, and indeed 
the Creator of the human race Himself, who in His goodness wished to 
use men as His helper in the propagation of life, taught this when, in- 
stituting marriage in Paradise, He said to our first parents, and through 
them to all future spouses, ‘Increase and multiply, and fill the earth,’ 
as St. Augustine admirably deduces from the words of the holy Apostle 
St. Paul to Timothy when he says: ‘The Apostle himself is therefore 
witness that marriage is for the sake of generation; ‘I wish,’ he says, 
‘young girls to marry.’ And, as if someone said to him ‘Why?’ he 
immediately adds: ‘to beget children, to be mothers of families.’ ” 

This was the intent and purpose of marriage from the beginning. 
In Israel of old, parenthood was the dearest expectation of the Jewish 
bridegroom and the highest ideal of the Jewish bride. A large family 
was looked upon as the greatest blessing from heaven upon a pious 
union. A childless home, even though the result of natural causes, was 
looked upon as a sign of a curse upon the door-post, a visitation of God. 
After Christ, and through the centuries since, the same maternal respect 
prevails in the Christian world. It was motherhood that has made the 
name of Mary the most beloved that has ever been given to a creature. 
And to-day Christian motherhood is still looked upon as a most sacred 
state of woman. For, as William Ross Wallace expresses it, ‘“‘the hand 
that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules the world.”’ In addition, 
says Pope Pius XI, “God wishes men to be born not only that they 
should live and fill the earth, but much more that they may be wor- 
shippers of God, that they may know Him and love Him and finally 
enjoy Him for ever in heaven; and this end, by reason of man being 
raised by God in a marvellous way to the supernatural order, surpasses 
all that eye hath seen, and ear heard, and all that hath entered into the 
heart of man.” 


Exalted Position of Parenthood 


“Father,” ‘Mother,’ “Papa,” ‘Mama,”’—what noble thoughts, 
what sweet recollections, these few words conjure up in our happy 
memories! Names so closely linked with God’s name in the eternal 
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plan of Creation! Names so intimately associated with everyone of us, 
down through the centuries since the creation of our first parents, 
Adam and Eve! Father and mother, who have entered into an alliance 
with God in bringing little creatures into this world, not for time but for 
eternity! Children, the images of God and co-heirs with Christ! 
Children, born into this world to be reborn through the laver of Baptism 
for an eternity of bliss! Children, destined for heaven to fill the empty 
places made vacant by the fallen angels! This, fathers and mothers, 
is the primary and exalted mission you agreed to fulfill, and promised 
before God to assume on the day you received the holy Sacrament of 
Matrimony. This, my friends, is the consummation of marital love 
with its sweet consolations, intended to culminate in the begetting of 
offspring. 


Contraception 


Now, contrast all this with that unholy attitude taken by the author 
of ‘Woman and the New Race.”’ This modernistic and pagan attitude 
the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, deplores so deeply when he declares: 
“First consideration is due to the offspring, which many have the bold- 
ness to call the disagreeable burden of matrimony and which, they say, 
is to be carefully avoided by married people not through virtuous 
continence (which Christian law permits in matrimony when both 
parties consent) but by frustrating the marriage act. Some justify 
this criminal abuse on the ground that they are weary of children, and 
wish to gratify their desires without their consequent burden. Others 
say that they cannot on the one hand remain continent nor, on the 
other, can they have children because of the difficulties, whether on the 
part of the mother or on the part of family circumstances. 

“But no reason, however grave, may be put forward by which any- 
thing intrinsically against nature may become conformable to nature and 
morally good. Since, therefore, the conjugal act is destined primarily 
by nature for the begetting of children, those who in exercising it 
deliberately frustrate its natural power and purpose sin against nature 
end commit a deed which is shameful and intrinsically vicious.” 

In other words, what is condemned here is sinful birth control. 
The word is a misnomer. It really places no restriction or control at 
all on sexual instincts or impulses. As commonly interpreted, it means 
the limitation of offspring by deliberate and artificial prevention of 
conception. Its object is the deliberate frustration of the marital act, 
either by voluntary interruption, the use of chemicals, or the employ- 
ment of mechanical devices. Its purpose is to prevent the natural 
consequences of the act. Its sole aim is ‘‘personal gratification,” 
while thwarting the intention and purpose of nature, which is pro- 
creation. 
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Sinfulness of Artificial Birth Control 


The reason we call such methods sinful, is because the order intended 
by nature and by God is thereby vitiated. The gravity of the wrong 
lies in the perversion of nature. Suppose, for example, that a man 
should eat just for the pleasures of the palate, and refuse to swallow the 
food for nourishment as intended by nature. Or, take the example of the 
pagan Romans of old who had alongside the dining room a place called 
the vomitorium. There the gorged aristocrats would retire, and after 
ejecting the contents of the stomach by vomiting, produced artifically, 
would return to the dining room to re-gorge. This is shocking and 
repulsive to modern civilization, and rightfully so because it is against 
nature. Yet, what certain birth-controllers indulge in is precisely of 
the same nature. Theodore Roosevelt calls it by the right name when 
he says: “It is race-suicide, pure and simple.’ And morally, Mr. 
Chesterton sums it up in two words, namely: ‘It stinks.” 

And still, these perverters of the natural law in marriage, and the 
violators of the divine law of God, accuse the Church which defends 
both the divine and the natural law of harboring a ‘Hierarchy who 
created about the whole love life of woman an atmosphere of degrada- 
tion.”” And cloaking their sinful practices under such harmless and 
euphonious names as “‘eugenics,”’ ‘“‘marriage hygiene and sanitation,” 
and the like, these false prophets have succeeded in glorifying the 
childless mother as rather a superior person, and the childless home as 
rather an exceptionally fortunate one. With many parenthood is 
looked upon as a state almost to be apologized for, if not subjected to 
their detestable rules and limitations. As one writer has put it: “It 
has come to be that the mother of two children is tolerated; the mother 
of four endured; the mother of six is outside the pale of society; the 
mother of eight is a nuisance; of ten a calamity; and of twelve a brute. 
The order of God and of normal human beings is precisely the reverse 
in an ascending scale of honor, until the mother of twelve assumes the 
dignity of a queen.” 


Harmful to Society 


Artificial birth control is a crime against society itself. A few years 
ago (1928), in an Eastern State a Medical Society numbering more than 
2300 leading doctors publicly denounced this harmful practice. Besides 
enumerating the many physical ills that follow, they declared that 
through contraceptives more than 250,000 babies are prevented from 
being born annually, and “who will never be American citizens.” 
And Dr. M. E. Davis estimates that there were 1,000,000 fewer babies 
born in 1938 (2,000,000) than in 1925 (3,000,000). Therefore, in addi- 
tion to violating the natural and divine laws, birth control disregards the 
welfare of society for personal and selfish ends. Those who practise it 
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in marriage, want all the favors of nature without its burdens. They 
wish to enjoy all the blessings and advantages of society and nation, 
but refuse to contribute their share and make sacrifices for its safety 
and welfare. During the World War we called such slackers. They 
tried to dodge the draft, cared nothing for the perpetuation and security 
of the government, and yet wanted to enjoy all the opportunities af- 
forded its citizens of living in security. Their selfish motto is: ‘After 
us the deluge!” Ofsuch, St. Matthew says: ‘Beware of false prophets, 
who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves” (Matt., viii. 15). Rightfully, therefore, does Pope Pius XI 
declare that ‘‘any use whatsoever of matrimony exercised in such a way 
that the act is deliberately frustrated in its natural power to generate 
life is an offense against the law of God and of nature, and those who 
indulge in such are branded with the guilt of grave sin.” Yes, grave 
sin against marriage, family and the State. 


Birth Control through Self-Control 


Whether intentionally or unintentionally, the attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards the present-day problems of marriage difficulties are 
frequently misconstrued or misinterpreted. Her history for nineteen 
hundred years proves her constaut solicitude for all peoples of the world, 
excluding none. In eugenics she has not stood aloof, or refused to join 
the economist, the teacher, the physician, the minister or rabbi in their 
attempts to improve the human race. She has always been concerned 
with the whole of man, both the spiritual and the material welfare of 
society. In her guidance or suggestions, she always considers the social 
problems as a whole. Her decisions are always based upon the natural, 
divine, and moral laws. Her admonition has always been and always 
will be: ‘‘Evil is not to be done that good may come of it” (Rom., iii. 
18). No laws, no Commandments, must be violated. For God is the 
Author of them all. 

For example, it is wrong to suppose that the Church obliges Catholics 
to bring the maximum number of children into this world, and just as 
rapidly as nature permits. This is far from the truth. No one, be he 
Catholic or Protestant, should marry, unless he is reasonably sure that 
he can provide for his family and assume the obligations that married 
life entails. No parents are expected to bring more children into the 
world than, under normal and ordinary conditions, they can provide 
for. It is wrong to marry, knowing that they and their family will 
immediately become public charges on the charity of the community 
or the State. Even after marriage, on account of the health of the 
mother, family finances, or other unforeseen causes, we further agree 
that circumstances may arise when Holy Mother Church counsels 
parents to space the frequency and limit the number of children of the 
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family. But all this must be accomplished, not through eugenical 
abortion, contraceptives, sterilization, and so on—which are unnatural 
and immoral, and therefore sinful—but by means approved by the 
Church and sanctioned by the divine law of God. 

Pope Pius XI alludes to this when he states: “‘Nor are those con- 
sidered as acting against nature who in the married state use their 
right in the proper manner, although on account of natural reasons 
either of time or of certain defects new life cannot be brought forth.” 
In other words, there are periods when the marital act can be performed 
naturally without conception taking place. On account of diocesan 
restrictions and lack of time or space we cannot enter into details here. 
But everyone should remember this: whenever difficulties arise in 
married life, be it of health or in regard to the number of children in 
the family, or whatever it be, husband and wife should consult their 
pastor or confessor. He or a God-fearing physician will impart all in- 
formation necessary to alleviate all anxiety about every problem in 
married life. There is no difficulty that the Church, a faithful and 
sympathetic mother at all times, cannot or will not assist in solving. 
For, says the same Holy Father, Pope Pius XI: ‘No difficulty can 
arise that justifies the putting aside of the law of God which forbids 
all acts intrinsically evil. There is no possible circumstance in which 
husband and wife cannot, strengthened by the grace of God, fulfill 
faithfully their duties and preserve in wedlock their chastity unspotted.” 
And if God wills it, rather accept the child of your womb with the 
words of the good Irish mother, saying: ‘I would rather have them 
on my lap than on my soul.” No more noble mission has been given 
to any other of God’s creatures. 


A partnership with God is motherhood; 
What strength, what purity, what self-control, 
What love, what wisdom should belong to her 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul. 
Amen. 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 
Filial Aspect: Preparation of Parents for Arrival of Children 


“If any man have not care of his own, and especially of those of his house, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel” (I Tim., v. 8). 


SYNPOSIS: (1) Remote preparation for marriage. 
(2) Proximate preparation. 
(3) Pre-natal preparations. 
(4) Early care and training of child. 
(5) Vital importance of earliest impressions on child. 
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During my twenty-two years as pastor, I have often been surprised 
at the astounding ignorance in matters of married life as young people 
approach the day of their wedding. So many are utterly unprepared, 
both physically and mentally, for that sacred moment when they 
become prospective fathers and mothers. Against this culpable 
ignorance, Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on Chaste Wedlock, reminds 
us in these solemn words: ‘It cannot be denied that the basis of a happy 
wedlock and the ruin of an unhappy one is prepared and set in the souls 
of boys and girls during the period of childhood and adolescence. 
There is danger that those who before marriage sought in all things 
what is theirs, who indulged even their impure desires, will be in the 
married state what they were before, that they will reap that which 
they have sown. . . . Let, then, those who are about to enter on married 
life approach that state well-disposed and well-prepared, so that they 
will be able as far as they can to help each other in sustaining the 
vicissitudes of life. .. . It will also help them, if they behave towards 
their cherished offspring as God wills, that is, if the father be truly a 
father, and the mother truly a mother. . . . Consequently, let both those 
who are now thinking of some time entering upon this sacred married 
state, as well as those who have the charge of children, prepare that 
which is good, obviate that which is bad.” 

Therefore, since the child is their most sacred trust, we shall devote 
our allotted time to-day to the consideration of the proper preparation 
of parents for the arrival of children. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Remote Preparation 


There is no living creature more helpless in infancy than a child. 
There is none that remains dependent longer upon its parents than a 
child. Furthermore, those contemplating marriage frequently forget 
that the duties towards these helpless little ones committed to their care 
begin, not with the birth of their first child, but even long before con- 
ception takes place. The personal health of husband and wife, their 
good or bad habits, their own inclinations, their own propensities and 
predispositions, very often determine the good or the bad character of 
the child yet unborn. The little babe, that bundle of possibilities, 
depends so much upon the dispositions of its parents. What destiny 
they fashion for it, such, usually, will be its for time and for eternity. 
For if, as Sacred Scripture assures us, the good qualities of a parent 
pass on even to the third and fourth generation, then we may logically 
conclude also that the evil qualities will pass on in like manner. There- 
fore, not without deep signification are the proverbs: ‘Blood runs 
thicker than water. As the father, so the son; as the mother, so the 
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daughter.’”’ Those, therefore, who contemplate holy wedlock owe it 
as a sacred duty towards their children yet unborn to prepare their 
minds and their bodies long before they even venture upon the un- 
charted sea of matrimony together. They must look far beyond the 
dreamland of courtship days to the future of stern realities. 


Proximate Preparation 


To be fairly sure of success in any endeavor, there is no problem of 
importance in life undertaken without a conscientious preparation. 
Before setting out upon any important journey, for example, the time, 
the hazards, the distance, the climate, the means of travel, and so 
on, are all taken into consideration. We expect people before applying 
for any responsible position to prepare for the particular line of work. 
Before any partnership in business is formed, a study of that business, 
the returns on the investment, the characters that form the partnership 
are given serious consideration. The proper decision will determine 
quite accurately the success or failure of such enterprises. But what 
are all these endeavors in comparison with that greatest of all partner- 
ships, namely, that of husband and wife in marriage? 

It is often said that the nearest approach to divinity is the inventive 
genius of man. And marvellous it is how the mind of man has sought 
out the secret powers of nature and placed them at our service. It is 
astounding how many gadgets and appliances in homes and factories 
we use daily almost as a matter of course. Our many electrical ap- 
pliances, for example, are almost considered by us as necessities. Yes, 
man has ascended into the heavens above, penetrated the earth, and 
descended to the depth of the sea to draw therefrom the hidden treas- 
ures of minerals and chemicals and placed them at the service of the 
human race. 

But, my friends, what are all these lifeless, inanimate objects taken 
together in comparison with the creative powers of father and mother? 
What are all these in comparison with the gift of life of one single 
child? A human life, endowed with understanding and free will, may 
in all truth be called a creature of God. And the destiny of that child 
can be greatly determined by his own parents! It is their exalted mis- 
sion to form that human vessel into which God infuses a soul which is 
eternal. Above all others, then, may this creative power of parents be 
rightfully called the nearest approach to the divinity. Therefore, says 
Pope Pius XI, ‘‘to the proximate preparation of a good married life 
belongs very specially the care in choosing a partner. On that depends 
a great deal whether the forthcoming marriage will be happy or not. 
They should in so deliberating keep before their minds the thought 
first of God and of the true religion of Christ, then of themselves, of 
their partner with whom henceforward they must live continually, 
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of the children who come, as also of human and civil society, for which 
wedlock is as a fountainhead. Consequently, let those who are now 
thinking of some time entering upon this sacred married state prepare 
that which is good, obviate that which is bad.” 


Medical Preparation 


Before marriage, therefore, above all other things, prospective 
parents should be properly prepared, both physically and spiritually, 
for their most sacred duty in bringing happy and healthy children into 
the world. ‘‘Let them,” says the Holy Father, ‘‘not omit to ask the 
prudent advice of their parents with regard to the partner, and let them 
regard this advice in no light manner.’’ Then, on account of the many 
social diseases that people may even innocently contract, it is not 
unwise for both parties to consult a reputable physician to ascertain 
their physical fitness. A God-fearing, conscientious family doctor 
should be chosen. Upon request, he will impart much valuable advice 
in relation to husband and wife, and in the begetting of children. For, 
from the very moment of conception the life even of the unborn child is 
in the sacred custody of his parents. Hence, from the very beginning 
of marriage parents should know how to avoid excesses of all kinds, how 
to provide proper care and nourishment for both mother and child, and 
how to prepare for the arrival of the new guest in the home. It would 
also be time well-spent if newly-weds would visit one or more children 
and maternity hospitals. Much valuable information can be acquired 
there regarding the care of infants, and warnings drawn from the 
results of the mistakes of other parents. 


After Birth of Child 


Immediately after the birth of the child, parents must know how to 
provide him with proper food, clothing and shelter. Nature itself 
inculcates this as a sacred duty. Even brute animals do this. How 
often do we not see the mothers of animals endanger and even sacrifice 
their lives to protect their young! They provide for their offspring 
and nourish them until they are able to provide for themselves. If this 
be true of dumb animals, how much more should this be true of rational 
creatures and Christian parents! Only heartless and unnatural parents 
will neglect this grave duty. For, “if any man,” says St. Paul (I Tim., 
v. 8), “have not care of his own, and especially of those of his house, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse than the infidel.” Good Christian 
mothers, therefore, will, when possible, begin by nursing their children 
at their own breasts, according to the example of the pious wives of the 
Old Testament, of Sara, Rebecca, and the illustrious mother of the 
seven Machabee brothers; or like the Blessed Mother, nursing the 
Divine Child, Jesus. To refuse to do so without cause, out of mere 
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false delicacy, vanity, or pride, is according to St. Gregory asin. And 
St. Jerome calls such mothers only half-mothers. It takes away part 
of that love and gratitude which children otherwise entertain towards 
their mother. 

Then, as the child develops mentally and physically, parents through 
study and counsel must be prepared to direct and guide the infant in 
his development in such a way as will encourage him in the acquisition 
of the habits and character that will make him a healthy, happy and 
useful member of the family and a worthy citizen of the community. 
The common opinion is that all habits acquired during the formative 
period of the child in his first six or ten years will determine the entire 
future of that child. During the years that follow, the child merely 
develops these original impressions and habits. Other child-specialists 
contend that all normal children begin with equal opportunities at 
birth. But all agree that parental influence over the child is very great 
in molding his character and habits, his physical, mental and spiritual 
development, upon which depends his success or failure in life. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori tells us that he knew the difference between 
right and wrong, between mortal and venial sin, at the age of four. 
This should convince parents that the moral character begins forming 
long before the child receives religious instructions in school. Later on 
words may teach, but example draws. Therefore, good example from 
parents is a highly important factor in the development of the child in 
spiritual or religious matters. The child begins to learn by repetition, 
by observation through the senses, more than by reasoning. The 
fundamental principles of religion should, therefore, be taught to the 
child long before he begins to attend school. Next to the words, 
“mamma” and “‘papa,” the child should be taught to say the words of 
“Jesus” and ‘‘Mary,” to make the sign of the cross, and to say short 
prayers suitable for children. Then, having a filial affection for his 
parents, the child will readily learn from them the difference between 
right and wrong, between what is good and what is evil. 

My friends, time or space does not permit us to go further into details. 
We are giving you but a bare outline of the tremendous responsibilities 
God placed into the hands of husband and wife when He instituted 
marriage. Nothing in after life has a greater influence upon the child 
than the impressions received from his parents. According to the Book 
of Proverbs (xx. 6), “‘the young man will be in his old age what he has 
been in youth.” A child is often compared to a young tree. “A 
slight scratch on the bark of a tender tree becomes deeper as the tree 
develops and grows.” And “great oaks from little acorns grow.”’ 
Therefore, ‘‘in the pursuit of virtue, the way of precept is a very long 
way; the shortest way is by way of example.’’ ‘As the father, so the 
son; as the mother, so the daughter.”’ 
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Conclusion 


Such, then, my friends, is the filial aspect which young people should 
consider seriously in preparation for marriage. Then they will be 
prepared to welcome children as a most sacred trust. It is true that 
God is the Creator and Sustainer of the universe, and of the human 
race in particular. And even as He formed the body of the first man, 
and as He still creates the soul of each individual human being out of 
nothing, so could God continue, if He so desired, to form by the word 
of His omnipotence the body of every human creature; that is, to 
create every human creature out of nothing. But God has decreed 
other means whereby the whole human race should be merged into one 
grand family. God’s wisdom and His goodness have so ordered that, 
next to God, a man may thank his parents, his father and his mother, 
for the life of his body. And particularly grateful is the child who 
realizes that he has inherited the traits of good parents. 

It is for this purpose that God appointed parentage, for this that He 
instituted marriage. Through this divine institution, children, the 
images of God, are to receive life and be sustained in existence; children 
are to be begotten, nourished and educated, not for this world alone, 
but for heaven. This, my friends, is indeed a noble mission. There- 
fore, let every prospective parent embrace this noble work as the greatest 
of all blessings. Let them so conduct themselves towards their children 
that at the end of their lives they can say to the Lord in the words 
which He Himself once uttered: ‘Behold, those whom Thou gavest me, 
I have kept, and none of them is lost’’ (John, xvii. 12). Amen. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Educational Aspect: Duties of Parents in Educating Children 


“A young man according to his way, even when he is old, he will not depart 
from it” (Prov., xxii. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Responsibility for education of children. 
(2) Rights of parents, Church and State. 
(3) Pius XI and the Supreme Court assert parents’ fundamental right. 
(4) The Church aids parents to discharge their duty. 
(5) The State also assists. 


If, as St. Alphonsus informs us, he knew the difference between 
right and wrong, between mortal and venial sin, at the age of four, it 
becomes clear to parents what Pope Pius XI means when, in his En- 
cyclical on Chaste Wedlock, he declares: ‘The blessing of offspring, 
however, is not completed by the mere begetting of them, but something 
else must be added, namely, the proper education of the offspring. 
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For the most wise God would have failed to make sufficient provision 
for children that had been born, and so for the whole human race, if He 
had not given to those to whom He had entrusted the power and right 
to beget them, the power also and the right to educate them. For no 
one can fail to see that children are incapable of providing wholly for 
themselves, even in matters pertaining to their natural life, and much 
less in those pertaining to the supernatural, but require for many 
years to be helped, instructed, and educated by others. 

“Now, it is certain that by the law both of nature and of God this 
right and duty of educating their offspring belongs in the first place to 
those who began the work of nature by giving them birth, and they 
are indeed forbidden to leave unfinished this work and so expose it to 
certain ruin. But in Matrimony provision has been made in the best 
possible way for this education of children that is so necessary, for, 
since the parents are bound together by an indissoluble bond, the care 
and mutual help of each is always at hand.” Or, in the words of St. 
Augustine: ‘In the offspring it is provided that they should be be- 
gotten lovingly and educated religiously.” 

The consideration of the educational aspect in married life is, there- 
fore, in order. This we propose to do now. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 
Duty to Educate 


Due to the maze of present-day confusion about education, and the 
false claims of certain totalitarian governments who have come forth 
with the contention that the child as well as his parents are mere crea- 
tures of the State, Pope Pius XI deemed it necessary to clarify the 
atmosphere once more on the rights and duties of educating the child. 
Therefore, in his famous Encyclical on Christian Education, given to 
the world on December 31, 1929, the Holy Father once more defines 
the rights and duties of parents, State and Church in the education of 
youth. He begins with an admonition, saying: ‘In order not to err 
in this work of supreme importance and to conduct it in the best possible 
way with the help of divine grace, it is necessary to have a clear and 
exact idea of Christian education in its essential parts. It is necessary 
to know to whom belongs the mission of educating, which are the neces- 
sary concomitant conditions, and what the aim and proper form of 
Christian education according to the order established by God. 

“Education is necessarily social, not individual, work. Now, there 
are necessary societies separate but still harmoniously joined by God, 
in whose bosom man was born. Two are natural societies, namely, 
the family and civil society, the third, the Church, is supernatural. 

“First, the family was instituted by God for His own purposes, which 
are the procreation and education of children. The family, therefore, 
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has priority in nature and, therefore, priority of rights, compared 
with civil society. Nevertheless, the family is an imperfect society, 
because it has not within itself all of the means for its own perfection- 
ment. 

“Secondly, civil society, on the other hand, is a perfect society, 
having within itself all the means to achieve its purpose, which is the 
common temporal good. In this respect, therefore, or in other words 
in respect to the common good, civil society has preéminence over the 
family which reaches its temporal perfection in civil society. 

“The third society whereby man was born through baptism to divine 
life and grace is the Church, a society of a supernatural and universal 
character, a perfect society because it has within itself all the means to 
its end, which is the eternal safety of man. It is, therefore, supreme in 
its order. 

“As a consequence, education, which concerns the whole of man both 
individually and socially, both in respect of nature and in respect of 
grace, belongs to all three of these societies which are necessary to the 
coérdination of their respective ends in proportionate manner accord- 
ing to the present order of providence established by God.” 

Then, having defined the scope of *he authority of parent, State and 
Church in the education of the child, the Holy Father reminds us that 
parental rights take precedence over all others, saying: ‘To families 
in the natural order God directly communicates fecundity, which is the 
principle of life, and therefore the principle of education for life, which 
together with authority is the principle of order.” For, in the words of 
St. Thomas: ‘The father is the beginning of generation of education, 
discipline, and of all that refers to the perfecting of human life. A son 
is naturally something of his father; hence, it is natural that a son, 
before he has the use of reason, should be under the tutelage of his 
father.... Nature means not only the generation of children, but also 
their development and progress till they have reached man’s estate or a 
state of virtue.” 

“Families, therefore,’’ declares the Holy Father, “have directly from 
God the mission and therefore the right to educate their children, which 
is an inalienable right because intimately bound up with family duties, 
and therefore inviolable by any earthly authority. On this point the 
common sense of mankind is so unanimous that it places in evident 
contradiction with common sense whoever dares to maintain that 
children belong to the State before belonging to their families, or that 
the State has certain absolute rights over their education. There is no 
truth in the argument advanced by them that man is born a citizen 
and therefore belongs primarily to the State, because it does not take 
into consideration that man must exist before being a citizen and 
existence is given him by his parents, not by the State.” 
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Pope’s Declaration Recognized 


These words of the Holy Father are so logical, so clear, and so forceful 
that we have quoted them at length. And his words have gained 
recognition in many parts of the world since then. In agreement with 
the declaration of Pope Pius XI, our own Supreme Court of the United 
States, in handing down its decision on the Parochial School Case 
versus the State of Oregon, favored the parent over the laws of the State. 
Consequently, the Church has correctly decreed that ‘“‘parents are 
obliged to provide with every means in their power religious, moral, 
physical and civil education for their children, providing also for their 
temporal well-being’ (Canon 1113). 

However, this parental right is not absolute. ‘From this it does not 
follow,’’ continues the Holy Father, ‘‘that the educative rights of parents 
are absolute or despotic, because they are inseparably subordinated to 
the ultimate ends of life and natural divine law. From nature parents 
have the right to bring up their children with this added duty: that the 
education and instruction of the child be in conformity with the ends in 
virtue of which they have had a child by the grace of God.” 


Church Aids Parents 


Many parents have become sinfully remiss in this grave obligation. 
They have thrown the burden of educating their children almost en- 
tirely upon the State and the Church. However, even well-intentioned 
parents often find it almost impossible without external assista":ce to ful- 
fill this duty towards their children adequately. First of all, it becomes 
the duty of the Church then to come to the aid of parents. And the 
Church, like a tender mother, has always been true to her mission 
which she received from her Divine Founder, who commanded her, 
saying: ‘‘All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth. Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and behold I am with you 
all days, even to the consummation of the world’”’ (Matt., xxviii. 18- 
20). Consequently, through her parochial school system the Church 
places at the disposal of families her ministry as teacher and educator. 
She trains her self-sacrificing teachers thoroughly for the education of 
youth. And gratefully families hasten to profit thereby, giving to the 
Church their children in thousands and indeed in millions. And she, 
in turn, receives them with equally maternal care and consideration as 
her own spiritual children. 


The State Also Assists 


Next in order, the Christian State is also appreciative of the respon- 
sibilities of her families and her citizens. Hence, the common temporal 
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welfare of her citizens prompts her to assist in establishing schools, 
protecting individual and parental rights, and thereby she also fosters 
the spiritual and material well-being of all her citizens. 

Here, then, we have three authorities, each supreme in its own sphere, 
because all three are from God, anu each one has a distinct field of 
activity in the education of the child. There should be no reason or 
cause for conflict. For three lines running parallel in the same direction 
will never cross. The same is true with this threefold authority of 
parent, State and Church over the education of the child. In fact, in 
every well-regulated community where these three codperate and work 
in unison for the development and education of its youth, people enjoy 
the maximum of temporal and spiritual prosperity. For, in order to 
assist parents in the education of children and develop them into good 
citizens, according to Pope Leo XIII, ‘‘God divided between two powers 
the government of the human species, namely, ecclesiastical and civil; 
one with authority over divine things and the other over human. 
Both are supreme, each in its own sphere. Both have well-defined 
limits which are contained in them, marked by the specific nature and 
immediate aims of each. But as the same citizens are subject to both, 
it may happen that the same subject, though under different aspects, 
will come under the judgment and competence of both. In such cases, 
the most provident God must have marked for each with a clear order 
the way it must follow.” And past history proves that, whenever 
conflicts have arisen, the Church has always come forth to defend and 
to protect the right of the home and family. Her motto has ever been, 
and will ever be: ‘‘Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; and 
to God the things that are God’s’”’ (Matt., xxii. 21). 


Conclusion 


What, therefore, seems at first sight a grave and almost unsurmount- 
able difficulty for parents in providing for the proper education of their 
children, becomes an obligation wel] within the scope of possibility. 
But parents must always remember this obligation rests primarily with 
them. They are never excused from grave neglect when they place the 
entire burden of educating the youth upon State and Church. And 
what a pleasant duty it should be! We often admire and applaud the 
skill of him who develops the race horse for the track; the athlete for 
the combat. We applaud the acquired skill of the pilot who, with his 
gadgets and instruments, guides the ship or plane through uncharted or 
unexplored spaces. But what are all these in comparison with the 
proper moulding of good habits and character in the child? “What is 
there greater,’ exclaims St. John Chrysostom, “‘than to form the cus- 
toms of young people?” What a noble mission to create, beget and 
mould the life and habits of children into useful and upright citizens! 
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For, in the words of Pope Pius XI, ‘‘Christian parents must also under- 
stand that they are destined not only to propagate and preserve the 
human race on earth, indeed not only to educate any kind of worshippers 
of the true God, but children who are to become members of the Church 
of Christ, to raise up fellow-citizens of the Saints, and members of 
God’s household, that the worshippers of God and Our Saviour may daily 
increase.” And to accomplish this noble work, in the words of St. 
Paul, parents must “preach the word; be instant in season, out of 
season; reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine.’”’ Other- 
wise, ‘‘there shall be a time, when they (children) will not endure sound 
doctrine; but, according to their own desires, they will heap to them- 
selves teachers, having itching ears: and will indeed turn away their 
hearing from the truth, but will be turned unto fables. But be thou 
vigilant, labor in all things, do the work of an evangelist, fulfill thy 
ministry” (II Tim., iv. 2-5). And if at times parents should grow 
tired and discouraged, or be tempted to become remiss in these, their 
sacred obligations, then let them remember the words of Our Divine 
Saviour, saying: ‘Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not. For of such is the kingdom of God” (Mark, x. 14). 
Amen. 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Domestic Aspect: Parental Supervision of Children 


“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity, . . . for there the Lord hath commanded blessing and life for ever- 
more” (Ps. cxxxii. 1, 3). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Results of lack of parental supervision. 
(2) True ideal of family life. 
(3) Beauty of family love. 
(4) The home as center of social life. 
(5) Vocational guidance of children. 
(6) Children should consult parents and respect their advice. 


Recently (1939), the Buffalo Echo carried in its paper one of the se- 
verest indictments ever penned against present-day family life. ‘‘If 
you are looking for the cause of juvenile crime,’’ it charges, ‘‘then look 
to the home and parents. Generally speaking, children are as good 
or as bad as their parents. There is just one thing wrong with problem 
children, and that is their parents. The country is threatened with a 
crime-wave set in motion by youngsters. Why? Look to the home— 
not the homes of the poor, the jobless and the dispossessed only, but the 
homes of all. Family life, over vast barren stretches of this country of 
ours, is no more—at least the kind of family life from which come men 
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and women with character, obedient to authority, God-loving and God- 
fearing, and who have a straight and proper view of life and its meaning. 
Why? Because the problem parent is our greatest worry. That is, 
the kind of parent who makes of home a place where one or two spoiled 
brats are prepared to enter school at the earliest possible age. Thus, 
the burden of character-training is shifted to another agency—among 
Catholics to the parochial school. The problem parent is the first 
point of attack in any program to restore family life, without which we 
cannot long endure as a nation.” 

Here, my friends, is a severe and open indictment against parents who 
neglect one of their most sacred duties, namely, the proper education of 
their children. It is also an irrefutable charge against the undeniable 
neglect of proper parental supervision of the social and domestic life 
of the family of to-day. Since we have already discussed the educa- 
tional aspect in our previous discourse, we shall here continue with the 
domestic aspect of family life. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


True Ideal of Domestic Life 


It is sad, but true, that for many to-day their homes are nothing more 
than places to sleep and to rest when there is no other place to go. 
They have reduced home life toa minimum. ‘‘Not long ago,’ says 
Supreme Court Justice Lewis of Brooklyn, “the home meant something. 
It was the location of our birth. It was the place where we entertained 
our friends and where we held all our family functions. To-day we are 
born in hospitals, we entertain in our clubs, we eat in restaurants, we 
entertain our visiting friends in cabarets, we are married in the churches 
or hotels, and we are buried from funeral parlors.”” And he might have 
added: ‘The children, if there are any, are placed in the care of house- 
maids, sent away to the kindergarden, or told to hurry away to the 
recreation park, or play with their unsupervised companions in back 
yards and alleys.” 

My friends, how different all this from the ideal Christian home of 
yore! Of all the sweetest memories that linger with children in later 
life, there is nothing more fascinating, more beautiful, more charming 
than the hallowed recollections of childhood days, when with devoted 
parents they lived together in peace and contentment. After leaving 
their home, the world may smile upon such; they may eventually have 
a much more luxurious home of their own, with more comforts and more 
riches; still, all these will not overshadow the home they knew in child- 
hood. For such fortunate children the fond recollections of home and 
parents are beautifully summed up by John Howard Payne in his poem 
and song as follows: 
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’*Mid pleasures and palaces through we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 

A charm from the skies seems ‘o hallow us there, 
Which, seek thro’ the world, :» ne’e: met with elsewhere. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet, home, 
There’s no place like home, 
Oh, there’s no place like home. 


I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild, 

And feel that my mother now thinks of her child; 

As she looks on that moon from our own cottage door, 
Thro’ the woodbine whose fragrance shall cheer me no more. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet, home, 
There’s no place like home, 
Oh, there’s no place like home. 


How to Make It So 


Yes, my dear friends, your home, my home, everybody’s home, is a 
potential “Home, Sweet Home.’’ Fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters, can make it so. To accomplish this we need but to look to 
other well-ordered homes where the loving father and tender-hearted 
mother are happily united with their sturdy sons and devoted daughters 
through ties of blood, forming one peaceful domestic community. Love 
begets love. And when children observe that their loving parents find 
their greatest enjoyment in one another’s company, they too will, in 
turn, seek their greatest happiness in the company of their parents. 
Fraternal charity thrives in such homes. In gratitude towards loving 
parents, the older ones will hasten to lighten the burdens of father and 
mother by aiding them in caring for the younger ones of the family. 
Like the proud knights of old, a brother will consider it a great honor to 
spend much of his spare moments in the company of his loving sister. 
And if they visit other friends, it will be his greatest pleasure to ac- 
company her, to protect and to shield her as she blossoms forth into 
beautiful girlhood and maidenhood. She, in turn, will shower her 
praises and affections upon her considerate brother. And thus, like 
sweet-scented perfume, the spirit of fraternal charity permeates the 
entire household. In the words of the Psalmist, we can say of such 
homes: ‘Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity, . . . for there the Lord hath commanded blessing 
and life for evermore” (Ps. cxxxii. 1, 3). 

We have some beautiful examples in Sacred Scripture and history of 
of such true, noble, fraternal jove and affection. For example, the 
sister of Moses did not leave her little brother in the bulrushes along the 
Nile, but remained by the river-side and interceded with the daughter 
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of the King of Egypt until Pharaoh’s daughter adopted Moses as her 
own son (Exod., ii. 4-8). Another beautiful example is that of St. 
Benedict and his sister, St. Scholastica. They bore the greatest af- 
fection towards each other until death. Although both were bound by 
their religious vows, St. Scholastica obtained permission to visit her 
brother, St. Benedict, once every year. And although separated and 
far apart at the time of her death, St. Benedict saw the soul of his sister, 
St. Scholastica, leave her body in the form of a pure white dove and 
wing her way towards heaven. He told his brother-monks immediately 
what he saw in a vision, and the following day word of his sister’s 
death arrived, confirming the time of her death. 


Other Home Companions 


Then, besides their children, parents are sometimes obliged to harbor 
other relatives in their homes. One or the other may have a father or 
a mother, or some close relative, that must be taken care of. It is, 
then, that parents must use great forbearance and patience. And from 
their example it will become easy for children to do likewise. We realize, 
and God knows, the younger minds cannot always grasp things in the 
same light as their elders do. We are also aware that the names, 
“mother-in-law” and ‘‘father-in-law,’”’ have almost become bywords the 
world over. Again, we realize how difficult it is for young people to 
go into a home and take over the management, while their elders still 
feel that they should continue to be masters of their own domain; 
and, where possible, these conditions should be avoided. But here is an 
excellent opportunity to teach children, by example, the duty of the 
Fourth Commandment of the Lord. Such unavoidable inconveniences 
will also be compensated for accordingly. Therefore, says Holy Writ: 
“Son, support the old age of thy father, and grieve him not in his life; 
and if his understanding fail, have patience with him, and despise him 
not when thou art in thy strength; for the relieving of the father shall 
not be forgotten” (Ecclus., iii. 14 sqq.). 

On this point, Holy Scripture gives us some very beautiful examples. 
Moses, for example, always lived in the most perfect accord with Jethro, 
his father-in-law, and even watched his flocks through pure obedience. 
Ruth wished never to separate herself from Noemi, her mother-in- 
law, and went to glean in the fields in order to provide for her. Then we 
come to the beautiful example of Abraham and his nephew, Lot. Both 
had been specially blessed by God with the fruits and comforts of this 
world. Some dispute had arisen between their servants; whereupon 
Abraham spoke these noble words to his nephew, Lot: “Let there be 
no quarrel, I beseech thee, between me and thee, and between my herds- 
men and thy herdsmen; for we are brethren’’ (Gen., xiii. 8). 
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Social Life in Homes 


Next, through the course of years, especially as children grow older, 
acquaintances are formed and friends are made with others not of the 
home. Good and prudent parents, having wisely choseu the right 
people for their own friends, will also be careful that their children will 
meet the children of their friends. This necessitates a wholesome and 
extensive social life in their homes. Even as little children, small 
gatherings should be arranged for the selection of proper playmates. 
And from these playmates stronger and closer friendships are often 
formed which frequently culminate in happy marriages. In like manner, 
through such social gatherings under parental supervision, guests often 
reveal undesirable qualities and characteristics which can be prudently 
pointed out to the children afterwards. In this manner parents fre- 
quently forestall an unhappy future married life for their sons and 
daughters. In all these affairs, parents must always keep in mind 
that “each generation lives, not for the generation that precedes it, 
but for the generation that will follow.” Therefore, in the words 
of Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, 
it is the duty of parents by word and example ‘‘to direct and watch the 
education of the adolescent, ‘soft as wax to be moulded into vice,’ 
in whatever environment he may happen to be, removing occasions of 
evil and providing occasions for good in his recreations and social 
intercourse; for ‘evil communications corrupt good manners.’ ”’ 


Choice of Vocation 


This accomplished, parents immediately encounter another grave 
problem, namely, the many diversified aspirations of sons and daughters 
as they approach maturity. One aspires to the married state; another 
to the religious state; one is called to this profession, another to that. 
There is no man or woman who, in the design of Divine Providence, is 
not destined to aspire to some state. The all-important thing, then, 
is to choose wisely. In aiding their children in the proper choice, 
parents must: (1) advise them to consider conscientiously what they 
are best fitted for, or what their native ability might suggest; (2) urge 
them to consult their confessor and also discuss with their parents re- 
garding any vocation they might be contemplating or choosing; (3) 
urge them to pray devoutly to the Holy Spirit and our Blessed Mother 
for guidance and enlightenment. 

It would be wrong, however, for parents or anyone else to interfere 
unreasonably when sons and daughters are inclined to select some 
honorable and particular state of life. In two important decisions 
parents have no authority over their children: (1) parents cannot 
decide what vocation the child must choose; (2) secondly, parents 
cannot determine the particular person the child must take in marriage, 
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provided there is no direct detriment to the family as a whole from his 
own choice. In these two important decisions the right of the child 
takes precedence over his parents. 


Occupation for Children 


Lastly, we come to the duties of parents in directing their children 
to their proper occupation in life. As sons and daughters grow to 
maturity, they do not always think immediately of their vocation. 
Frequently it becomes necessary to seek employment in order to provide 
for and assist their parents. At other times they wish to engage in 
some gainful occupation for a time before contemplating marriage. 
It is then important that parents caution their children to be careful 
where and from whom they seek and accept employment. Children 
do not realize the dangers that might lurk hidden beneath certain offers 
of jobs. Many a good father and mother have given their consent, 
many an innocent and unsuspecting son or daughter has accepted a 
position, ignorant of the evil world around them. There is many an 
office and position where the employer’s concept of morality, of in- 
nocence and virtue, is diametrically opposed to our Christian principles 
of religion and morality. Many a good Catholic boy or girl has been 
forced to turn down good and lucrative positions, because they de- 
manded not only the labor and service of the body and mind, but the 
sacrifice of virtue as well. In my years in pastoral work, I have seen 
many good boys and girls leave their homes for jobs in cities, only to 
return later with an entirely new and unchristian concept of life. Out 
of respect for their parents, they continue their religious practices for a 
while, but conscious of their inconsistency and hypocrisy, they even- 
tually forsake the faith of their fathers, and enter into unholy alliances 
with others that end in unfortunate marriages, like heathens that know 
not God. 


Conclusion 


It should be clear to all, therefore, what the Church means when 
she declares that ‘‘parents are obliged to provide with every means 
in their power religious, moral, physical and civil education for their 
children, providing also for their temporal well-being’? (Canon 1113). 
The Church and State do and will help, but the home life and the ex- 
ample of parents are often more potent than all the efforts of Church 
and State put together. As Christian and patriotic parents they owe 
it to God and country to beget and develop children into loyal citizens 
of the State and fellow-citizens with the Saints. No State can be pros- 
perous and happy unless it first has prosperous and happy homes. 
For the State follows the home. Hence, children must first be able 
to sing ““Home, Sweet Home,” before they can sing ‘Sweet Land of 
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Liberty.”’ Parents, therefore, should redouble their zeal in the fulfill- 
ment of their respective domestic duties towards their children, mind- 
ful of the promises of the Lord: “Blessed are all they that fear the 


Lord; that walk in His ways. .. .Thy wife as a fruitful vine, on the 
sides of thy house. Thy children as olive plants, round about thy 
table. And mayst thou see thy children’s children! . . . Peace upon 


Israel” (Ps. cxxvii). Amen. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 
Crowning Aspect: Happiness in Marriage with Duty Well Done 


“How knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? Or 
how knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy wife? But as the 
Lord hath distributed to every one, . . . so let him walk” (I Cor., vii. 16, 17). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church as the guardian of morality. 
(2) Correctness of Church’s position endorsed. 
(3) Purpose of marriage banns. 
(4) Relationship of husband and wife. 
(5) Cause of so many marital failures. 
(6) The proper fulfillment of every vocation entails some sacrifice. 


In May, 1939, the world was startled by the sinking of the $5,000,000 
submarine, Squalus, off the coast of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
The heroic rescue of 33 out of the 59 men aboard, and the enforced 
abandonment of the 26 dead, is now history. From amongst that 
brave crew, no doubt, the name of Lloyd B. Maness of Greensboro, 
N. C., stands forth as the bravest of them all. The reason is due to 
his duty well done, even though it meant the death of his ‘“‘pal” in 
order that others of his shipmates might be saved. As bulkhead guard, 
it was his duty to shut the watertight door that separated the control 
room from the rapidly flooding compartments. This act sealed the 
fate of his best friend, Sherman Shirley, his chum, for whom he was to 
act as best man at his marriage the following Sunday. And here are 
his reasons for doing so. ‘We are trained,’’ he said afterwards, ‘“‘rigidly 
to act. There is no time for sentiment at such times, so I gave no 
consideration to the fate of my shipmates any more than I would have 
expected similar consideration had I been in their place.” 

These words mark this sailor for ever as a hero before the world. 
Yes, these memorable and patriotic words, my friends, will go down in 
history as words of a great sailor worthy of a great and glorious country. 
This brave sailor is worthy of emulation by every patriotic citizen. 
Especially, since the security of every country depends so much upon the 
sanctity of marriage, every father and mother should remember these 
words when duty calls. Yes, every parent is more than a mere soldier 
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of a country; every parent is a potential soldier of Jesus Christ whose 
kingdom comprises all nations. And there is no greater happiness in 
married life than the consciousness of duty well done. This marital 
happiness is worth our serious consideration. Let us consider it now. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Father Scott records the following dialogue between himself and a 
prominent non-Catholic Eastern attorney while on a train bound for 
Washington.' 

The attorney opened the conversation, saying: ‘I’m a great admirer 
of your Church, Father; it’s the greatest organization in the world. 
If you’d only let down the barriers a little, I think everybody would 
join you.” 

Father Scott: “Just what barrier do you refer to, Judge?” 

Judge: “O, you know. Your Church is altogether too strict on— 
well, a lot of things.” 

Fr. S.: “For instance, Judge?” 

Judge: “Well, for one thing, your Church is too impossible with regard 
to sex matters.” 

Fr. S.: ‘In what particular?” 

Judge: ‘You're too narrow on divorce, for one thing. Your Church 
binds a married man for life.” 

Fr. S.: “No, not our Church. Our Church did not make marriage 
indissoluble.”’ 

Judge: “Who did, then?” 

Fr. §.: ‘The Divine Founder of Christianity. Christ said of His 
Church: ‘As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.’ Christ’s 
Church is His representative in the world. For which reason St. Paul 
termed her prelates the ambassadors of Christ. An ambassador speaks 
in the name of his government; the Catholic Church speaks in the name 
of Christ, who said of her: ‘He that heareth you, heareth Me.’ ”’ 

Judge: “‘Well, we’re getting off the track. I said that your Church 
ought to lower the bars on sex matters.”’ 

Fr.S.: ‘And I said that the Church did not raise the bars. She simply 
keeps them where Christ placed them.”’ 

Judge: ‘“‘We’ll pass over divorce, since you are not open to conviction 
on that. But what about your impossible position with regard to minor 
sex liberties? For example, if a fellow wants to go with a girl, and wants 
to go the limit, and she’s willing, you people make it an awful sin.”’ 

Fr. S.: ‘No, we don’t.” 

Judge: “Don’t you make it to be what you call a mortal sin?’”’ 


1 Reprinted from “Marriage’”’ by the Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J., with the kind 
permission of the publishers—the Paulist Press, New York City. 
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Fr. S.: “No, we don’t make it a sin, but God Almighty has made it a 


sin.”’ 

Judge: ‘‘How do you make that out?” 

Fr. $.: “Do you believe in Holy Scripture?” 

Judge: ‘Well, I suppose so. I’ll say, yes.” 

Fr. S.: “I presume, then, Judge, that you would consider it a mortal 
sin, if it was serious enough to keep one out of heaven, wouldn’t you?” 

Judge: ‘Yes, but what has that to do with it?” 

Fr. S.: “Everything. Scripture says: ‘Neither fornicators nor 
idolaters nor adulterers shall possess the kingdom of heaven’ (I Cor., 
vi. 9). That is plain and direct, isn’t it?” 

Judge: “If you take it your way, yes, but all do not so interpret it.” 

Fr. S.: “He who said ‘As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you,’ 
endowed His Church with the power of transmitting His doctrine to 
mankind infallibly and perpetually. After all, you as a Judge should 
realize that if the Founders of our Republic instituted the Supreme Court 
of the United States as virtually an infallible interpreter of the Con- 
stitution, the Founder of Christianity could make the Church He Him- 
self established the infallible interpreter of His doctrine.”’ 

A pause ensued. Then Father Scott continued: “‘Are you married, 
Judge?” 

Judge: ‘Yes, I have two sons, and a daughter nineteen years old. 
Why do you ask?” 

Fr. S.: ‘“O, I don’t know. I was just thinking something, but I guess 
it better not be said.”’ 

Judge: “Out with it, Father, I won’t mind anything you say.” 

Fr. S.: “Well, Judge, I gather from what you said before we talked on 
sex matters, that you are to advise one of the Cabinet members on a 
diplomatic affair. Suppose now, that your wife and daughter were with 
you.” 

Judge: “They are with me, Father. They are in the car ahead 
with some friends.”’ 

Fr. S.: “Well, suppose that, while you are in Washington on this 
matter, one of the clever foreign diplomats, a married man, should in- 
sinuate himself into the affections of your daughter and persuade her to 
yield willingly to his lustful proposals, what would you do?” 

Before he had concluded the sentence, the Judge’s face reddened, his 
eyes flashed, and with an oath he exclaimed that he would shoot the 
scoundrel. 

Fr. S.: “Go slow now, Judge, go slow. Didn’t you say you saw no 
wrong in it if the woman was willing?” 

Judge: ‘Yes, but my daughter is but a child, and those clever fellows 
have a way of insinuating themselves into the graces of an innocent 


girl.” 
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Fr. S.: ‘Yes, Judge, but is not every girl innocent until someone mis- 
leads her? The lowest street-walker was once an innocent girl. If 
men respected the virtue of women, there would be no such persons as 
those unfortunates whom society despises after having debased them.” 

Judge: ‘‘My God, I never looked at it that way before. What you 
said about my daughter brought the matter before me in a new light.” 

Fr. S.: ‘“The true light, isn’t it so, Judge?” 

Judge: “My God, but you’re right!” 

Fr. S.: ‘The Catholic Church is always right, Judge, if you under- 
stand her. The trouble with those who differ from her, and condemn 
her, is that either they do not understand her, or else do not understand 
the matter they are talking about.” 


Correctness of Church’s Position Recognized 


My friends, it is a matter of history that, whenever the teaching of 
the Catholic Church on morals has been ignored, society has suffered. 
To-day the world is strewn with human wreckage as a consequence of 
unlawful sex relaticnship inside and outside of marriage. And why? 
Because they refused to follow the teachings of Christ’s Church. Every- 
body would be happy in married life if God required no effort or sacrifice. 
On the sea of matrimony, as in every other walk of life, we must be pre- 
pared for squalls and difficulties, and at times real hardships, to arise. 
In such contingencies we must be brave and ready to face the problems 
as they come. Like Lloyd B. Maness on the unfortunate submarine, 
Squalus, we must be “trained rigidly to act. There is no time for senti- 
ment at such times. So, I must give no consideration to the fate of my 
shipmates any more than I would have expected similar consideration 
had I been in their place.” ‘‘For,”’ says St. Paul, “how knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? Or how knowest thou, 
O man, whether thou shalt save thy wife? But as the Lord hath dis- 
tributed to every one, . . . so let him walk” (I Cor., vii. 16, 17). 


Purpose of Banns before Marriage 


More and more the world is beginning to recognize the wisdom of the 
Catholic Church. In order to safeguard peace and happiness in married 
life, she counsels her people to act slowly and deliberately. ‘‘Act in 
haste and repent at leisure,” is still true about marriage as well as in 
other things. Therefore, the Church requests that on three consecutive 
weeks before marriage, the so-called banns should be officially published, 
whereby a pair publicly declare their intention to marry. This is a dec- 
laration of honor. It is, first of all, an open declaration that they in- 
tend to succeed in marriage. It is a challenge to their friends and 
relatives to come forth and furnish any proofs of their unworthiness, or 
expose any impediments that might militate against a worthy marriage. 
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It gives both parties a few weeks of calm deliberation during which the 
possibilities of a happy married life may better be gauged. For fre- 
quently during courtship days people are swayed more by sentiment and 
emotion than by reason. 

With the first publication of the banns, the parties usually arrange for 
a brief series of instructions during which the duties and obligations of 
married life are more seriously discussed with parents and pastor. These 
preliminary instructions, experience proves, are usually a source of much 
mutual happiness in married life afterwards. The rights and duties, 
the position of husband and wife in the home, the duties of parents to- 
wards children, the sins and virtues in married life, and other kindred 
matters are then discussed. It is a great satisfaction to know what St. 
Paul means when he speaks to married people, saying: ‘‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens: and so you shall fulfill the law of Christ” (Gal., 
vi. 2). And it is important to know what the same St. Paul means 
when, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, he declares that “the husband 
is the head of the wife, as Christ is the head of the Church. ... There- 
fore, as the Church is subject to Christ, so also let the wives be to their 
husbands in all things. Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved 
the Church, and delivered Himself up for it. . . . So also ought men to 
love their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his wife, loveth 
himself. For no man ever hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church” (Eph., v. 23 sqq.). 

In his famous Encyclical on Chaste Wedlock, Pope Pius XI beauti- 
fully explains this relationship between husband and wife as expressed 
by St. Paul. “This subjection, however,” says the Holy Father, “does 
not deny or take away the liberty which fully belongs to the woman both 
in view of her dignity as a human person, and in view of her most noble 
office as wife and mother and companion; nor does it bid her obey her 
husband’s every request even if not in harmony with right reason or 
with the dignity due to wife.’ In other words, as head of the family, 
the husband must be the provider, while the mother must be the sus- 
tainer of the home. Then, comparing the two with the head and heart 
of the body, the same Holy Father continues by saying: “It forbids that 
in this body which is the family, the heart be separated from the head 
to the great detriment of the whole body and the proximate danger of 
ruin. For if the man is the head, the woman is the heart, and as he 
occupies the chief place in ruling, so she may and ought to claim for her- 
self the chief place in love.” Here, then, you have the picture of how 
our Church prepares man and wife for a happy marriage. 


Recapitulation 


My friends, we are about to conclude this series of discourses on mar- 
riage. Most people are destined one day to enter the married state. 
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All desire to be happy in that state, and save their immortal souls. 
But as we look around us in the world of to-day, we are shocked to see 
so many failures in marriage, so many unhappy married people. We 
want you to be different. We do not want you to make a failure of your 
own life. That is why the Catholic Church, having received her divine 


commission from Christ Himself, desires to point the way to happy and 


successful marriages. Throughout the centuries she has never failed 
her faithful followers. Her teachings and practices on marriage have 
now been pointed out to you during the course of these discourses. You 
may rest assured that there is no other institution in the world that has 
done more than the Catholic Church to protect family life, to defend the 
sacredness of marriage as instituted by God, to extol the dignity of 
motherhood, and thereby to promote Christian civilization as such. In 
doing this, the Church has faithfully fulfilled the commission given to 
her by Christ, and she will ever remain faithful to that trust. By follow- 
ing her, married people will have the surest guarantee of a happy and 
successful married life in which, as Holy Scripture tells us, “‘the two shall 
be one.” 

On your part, both before and after marriage, you must pray for light 
and guidance. For, says St. Chrysostom: “If you pray to God for light, 
He will humble Himself to be your match-maker. Did not God hear 
and grant the prayer of pious Eleazar, who was seeking a wife for the 
son of his master, and point out to him the beautiful and chaste Rebecca 
as the appointed bride?’ Yes, happy marriages are made in heaven, 
and a prudent wife is a gift from God. For, says the proverb: ‘“‘Houses 
and riches are given by parents; but a prudent wife is properly from the 
Lord” (Prov., xix. 14). And he spoke well who said: “‘Husband and 
wife, as a rule, either go to heaven together or to hell together.’”” How 
often this is true! How unfortunate, therefore, is he who finds after- 
wards that supernatural love was absent, and baser desires motivated 
his or her companion in marriage! Again, how true the proverb: “A 
virtuous woman is a crown to her husband!’ And how equally true the 
other: “If you take a wife from hell, she will take you home with her!” 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, no one must expect married life always to look as bright 
and rosy as on his wedding day. Realities, as a rule, fall far short of the 
ideal. ‘‘Colors seen by candle light will not look the same by day,’ 
even in the choice of a husband or wife. Therefore, it is essential that 
we be ready for sacrifices. On their wedding day, the Church in her 
liturgy reminds the bride and groom that love and sacrifice must go 
hand in hand. ‘‘Sacrifice,’’ she tells them, “‘is usually difficult and irk- 
some. Only love can make it easy; and perfect love can make it a joy. 
We are willing to give in proportion as we love. And when love is per- 
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fect, the sacrifice is complete. God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son; and the Son so loved us that He gave Himself for 
our salvation. ‘Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’’ Patience, then, and suffering are the 
tests of self-sacrificing love in married life, wherein sorrows are halved 
and joys are doubled. And the Cross of Christ is the Christian’s symbol 
of victory. In fact, in any walk of life, “‘crosses are the rungs of the lad- 
der that leads to heaven.”” Amen. 














Roman Documents 


Prohibition of the ‘‘Action Francaise’’ Revoked by the Holy See 


The newspaper, Action Francaise, was condemned and put 
on the Index of Forbidden Books by the Holy Office on De- 
cember 29, 1926, because of the statements that were published 
by the paper in those days against the Apostolic See and the 
Holy Father. On November 20, 1938, the publishers of the 
paper addressed a letter to the late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
tendering their submission to the Supreme Pontiff and requesting 
that the prohibition of the paper be revoked. On June 19, 1939, 
the publishers repeated their request to the newly elected Head 
of the Church, His Holiness Pope Pius XII, condemning ex- 
plicitly and sincerely their former errors and assuring the Holy 
Father that they would hereafter respect and obey the teaching 
authority of the Church. The Holy Office declares that from 
the day of the promulgation of this Decree the prohibition to 
read and keep the paper is revoked, but the former issues of the 
Action Frangaise remain on the Index of Forbidden Books. The 
Holy Office adds that it does not pass any judgment on mere 
political questions agitated in the paper nor on the political 
endeavors it pursues, provided they are not contrary to the 
moral law. As to the distinction between political and religious 
matters and the principle that the moral Christian law must be 
observed in all activities, the Holy Office draws attention to the 
instructions which a Conference of French Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops had published for the clergy and laity of France concern- 
ing religion and politics (Holy Office, July 10, 1939; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXI, 303). 

Absolution of Members of the Organization Called 
‘Action Francaise”’ 

The Sacred Penitentiary was asked whether after the Decree 
of the Holy Office, July 10, 1939, revoking the condemnation of 
the paper Action Frangaise, members of the organization named 
after the paper can be absolved if they declare that they shall 
adhere to that organization so long only as the leaders will observe 
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what they promised the Holy See when they requested the Holy 
See to revoke the prohibition. The Sacred Penitentiary answered 


that they can be absolved and remain members under that condi- 
tion (July 24, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 317). 


Concerning the Proper Bishop for the Conferring of Orders 


The Papal Commission for the Interpretation of the Code was 
asked whether a layman who is given the first tonsure by his 
proper bishop in order that the man may become a cleric in the 
diocese of another bishop, agreement to that effect having been 
made by the two bishops, is thereby incardinated into the diocese 
of the other bishop, in virtue of Canon 111, § 2. The answer is 
in the affirmative. 

Furthermore, the Commission was asked whether the bishop 
for whose diocese a man was promoted to first tonsure acquires 
the proper and exclusive right to confer orders or issue dimis- 
sorial letters for their conferment, according to Canon 955, § 1, 
though the young man has not yet acquired a domicile in the 
diocese of the new bishop? The answer is in the affirmative 
(July 24, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 321). 


Concerning Secularization of Religious 


The Papal Commission for the Interpretation of the Code was 
asked whether the words “loci Ordinarius’ in Canon 638 have 
reference to the local Ordinary of the place where the Religious 
lives, or to the Ordinary where the principal house of the Religious 
organization is located. The answer is that those words refer 
to the Ordinary of the place where the Religious stays (July 24, 
1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 321). 


Concerning the Habit and Insignia of Confraternities 


Finally, the Papal Commission was asked whether, in virtue 
of Canon 714, a confraternity may with the permission of the 
local Ordinary change its proper habit or insignia without losing 
the rights and privileges, especially those of precedence and the 
indulgences. The Papal Commission for the Interpretation of 
the Code answered that they may make this change, provided 
the liturgical regulations are not violated (July 24, 1939; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 321). 
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St. Francis of Assisi and St. Catherine of Siena Made 
Primary Patrons of Italy 


St. Francis of Assisi is well known throughout Italy and the 
great revival of spiritual life in that land in the thirteenth century 
is largely due to this Saint. St. Catherine of Siena, a secular 
Tertiary of the Order of St. Dominic, born at Siena in 1347, was 
the instrument in the hands of God to persuade Pope Gregory XI 
to end the seventy years’ so-called Babylonian captivity of the 
Popes at Avignon. She hurried from city to city preaching peace 
and winning men to the support of the Holy See in the days when 
wars and other disturbances had greatly upset the minds of men 
(Letters Apostolic, June 18, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 256). 


Beatification of the First Vicar Apostolic of Abyssinia 


The Servant of God, Justin de Iacobis, went to the missions of 
Abyssinia in 1839, was made Vicar Apostolic in 1849, and died 
broken in health by his mission work in 1860. The Holy See 
has now beatified him (Sacred Congregation of Rites, June 4, 
1939; Acta Ap. Seids, XXXI, 273). 


Pontifical Appointments 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Thomas Flynn, has been appointed 
Bishop of Lancaster; Most Rev. William Brady, Bishop of 
Sioux Falls; Most Rev. Richard Cushing, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Boston; Most Rev. Thomas Connolly, Auxiliary Bishop of San 
Francisco; Most Rev. Joseph Charbonneau, Bishop of the new 
Diocese of Hearst. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Raymond R. Noll (Diocese of Indian- 
apolis) has been appointed a Prothonotary Apostolic. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Jeremiah F. Minihan, Edward G. 
Murray, Richard F. Cushing and William J. Casey (Archdiocese 
of Boston); Peter Killian and John Becher (Diocese of Indian- 
apolis); Charles Edward Brown (Archdiocese of Westminster) ; 
August W. Heimes and Bernard F. Galvin (Diocese of Grand 
Island); George J. Donnelly, John P. Spencer, Francis A. Pud- 
lowski, James P. Murray and Otto T. Siesener (Archdiocese of 
St. Louis); Joseph T. McGucken (Archdiocese of Los Angeles) ; 
Lawrence Forristal (Diocese of San Diego). 
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The following have been named Privy Chamberlains of His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Hugh O’Flaherty (Diocese of 
Kerry); Richard Smith (Diocese of Lancaster); Joseph Moss 
(Archdiocese of Liverpool); Michael E. Dolan (Diocese of Grand 
Island); Mark K. Carroll, Leo J. Steck and Amilcare Mosconi 
(Archdiocese of St. Louis); Henry Francis Dugan (Diocese of 
Indianapolis); Joseph Falcon (Diocese of Concordia); Roman 
Atkielski, John Clark, Joseph Kroha, Matthew McEvoy and 
John Mikolajezak (Archdiocese of Milwaukee); Marcellus 
Joseph Gruenewald and John Joseph Fallon (Diocese of Belleville) ; 
Martin Keating and Michael O’Halloran (Archdiocese of Los 
Angeles); Lambert A. Hoch (Diocese of Sioux Falls); J. Donald 
Conway (Diocese of Davenport); Egisto Tozzi (Archdiocese of 
San Francisco); Frederick J. Manns and Lawrence J. Shehan 
(Archdiocese of Baltimore); John P. Cody (Archdiocese of St. 
Louis); Ebert Hall, Joseph Collings, Valentine Elwes, John 
Barton, John Bagshawe, James Scanlan and Edward Daly 
(Archdiocese of Westminster); Cletus A. Miller, Edward A. 
Freking, Matthias F. Heyker, Edward J. Quinn, Walter A. 
Roddy, Charles Kuenle, Henry J. Waldhaus and William J. 
Anthony (Archdiocese of Cincinnati); Francis A. Allen, Augustin 
P. Gallagher, Thomas F. Smith, John V. McCauley, John J. 
Healy and Andrew G. Haeringer (Diocese of Little Rock); Wil- 
liam Arnold, Felix Seroczynski, Michael Aichinger and Charles 
Dhe (Diocese of Fort Wayne); Alfred Heinzler, Charles Nix and 
Aristeo V. Simoni (Diocese of Rockford); Francis Sciocchetti 
and Harold E. Collins (Archdiocese of San Francisco); John J. 
Casey, Stephen P. Connelly, William A. Courtney, Richard B. 
Cushion, Aloysius C. Dineen, Charles E. Fitzgerald, Patrick 
J. Lennon, Edward F. Leonard, Joseph MacCarthy, Francis P. 
McNichol, William R. McCann, John J. O’Brien, Michael A. 
Reilly and John J. Stanley (Archdiocese of New York). 

The following laymen have been made Privy Chamberlains 
of Sword and Cape: the Messrs. James Walsh (Archdiocese of 
Westminster); Count John McCormack (Diocese of Kildare); 
Baronet Martin John Melvin (Birmingham); Gerald Borden, 
John Burke, George McDonald and Alfred E. Smith (New York). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 




















Social Reconstruction.—Social econ- 
omy, like political economy, is in a bad 
shape and is seemingly not in a position 
to help itself to advance to such a condi- 
tion as the well-being of the human race 
demands. Suggestions and recommen- 
dations for improvements have been 
made by many, and at the same time at- 
tempts for social reconstruction are 
under way that bode no good for the 
future. One group of advisers simpli- 
fies matters too much; another group 
overemphasizes certain evils, and again 
another group offers drastic remedies and 
wants speedy results without being aware 
of or caring for undesirable consequences 
that will ensue from their proposed ex- 
periments. Moreover, most modern 
writers on social reconstruction are for 
one reason or another unfit to act as 
sound guides. Hence confusion arises. 
If conditions could be remedied by the 
clearly defined principles of commuta- 
tive justice as found in the law of nature 
and in Revelation, the solving of prob- 
lems would be simpler, but in the field 
of distributive justice, especially of 
ethics, a wealth of problems confront the 
Christian philosopher that need more 
than a few words and much more than 
the average common sense for a happy 
solution. No one denies that the 
laborer must be paid. That is com- 
mutative justice. But how much should 
he be paid? What constitutes a decent 
living, etc.? The right to private 
property, to profit, and to free disposal 
of property must be affirmed. But is 
this right absolute or social? Is it limited 
and how far? Certain answers to these 
and other questions are given in the 
Bible and the social Encyclicals, but they 
are necessarily general and their applica- 
tion to conditions that are continually 
changing must be left to human wisdom. 
Here we enter the field of ethics. Norms 
must be created to fit situations. These 
norms may be temporary and subject to 
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recall or change, and thus differ from the 
principles of morality that are permanent 
and eternal. These are some reasons 
why so many books on the social En- 
cyclicals on reconstruction have ap- 
peared, and why more must be written 
before an improvement in the social 
order will become noticeable. Some 
authors take the principles announced in 
the Encyclicals, and explain how the 
Pope arrived at them. Others take the 
principles as found there, and apply them 
to actual conditions pointing out how and 
how far they may contribute to the solu- 
tion of problems. No matter what 
method is adopted, the book must be the 
fruit of science and philosophy, reason 
enlightened by faith, and a will that is 
imbued with true charity towards all 
men and classes. Such books trying to 
clarify problems must result in a variety 
of opinions, of which the best will be 
accepted. 

Keeping this in mind, the reviewer 
does not hesitate to recommend as an 
outstanding contribution to the under- 
standing and solution of social problems 
the latest book of Dr. Charles Bruehl, 
“The Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruc- 
tion.”! It is the fruit of a life-time of 
thought and research. Dr. Bruehl’s 
interest in social problems became evi- 
dent shortly after the appearance of 
“Rerum Novarum,”’ and he neglected no 
opportunity that presented itself to him 
to further social weal. In time he be- 
came the outstanding speaker and 
writer in this field, and his views were 
widely accepted. After Pope Pius XI 
wrote his ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno,” the 
modern version of Leo XIII’s great 
labor Encyclical, Dr. Bruehl’s fervor was 
renewed and the readers of this REVIEW 
were not a little enlightened by his dis- 
ciplined mind. In the book under 
review the author deals in thirty chap- 
~ IThe Devin-Adair Co., New York 
City. 
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ters with the religious aspects of eco- 
nomics and social justice; with owner- 
ship and morality in industry; with the 
ethical character of society; with types 
of economic organizations; with labor, 
wages, capital, machines, vocational 
groups and organizations; with the 
Christian philosophy of work; with 
coéperatives, etc. Much of the mate- 
rial was first published as articles in these 
pages, and it is therefore not necessary 
to enter into further descriptive details. 
Although the republication of these 
articles caused some repetitions, it also 
rounded out the individual chapters. 
There is very little to criticize. The best 
modern authors have been consulted, 
and wherever Dr. Bruehl differs from 
them, his views are well substantiated. 
In general, his teaching as presented in 
the book is acceptable. Owing to the 
actuality of the matters treated, the 
volume of 365 pages should strongly 
appeal not only to the clergy but also 
to all classes of the laity. No one who 
is interested in the promotion of social 
reconstruction should be without it. 
Its importance for public libraries cannot 
be questioned. Unfortunately, the index 
to the volume is inadequate, but that is 
not the author’s fault. This defect 
should be remedied in a future edition 
which the book certainly deserves. 

KiLian J. HeENnricH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Mystica.—It may be stretching the 
word ‘‘Mystica’”’ somewhat inordinately 
to include under it a notice of the vol- 
umes to be reviewed here. 

The first of the volumes, however, will 
pass muster, since, despite its title,’ it 
deals wholly with the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ (or, as one 
writer styles the same theme, the Mysti- 
cal Body of the Church). The Fore- 
word notes that the volume is “‘a sequel 
to ‘My’ Mass, whose readers have 


1 One Only Christ. A Sequel to “My” 
Mass. Translated from the French 
“Lui et Nous” of Abbé Charles Gri- 
maud. By Right Rev. James F. New- 
comb, P.A., J.C.D. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City, 270 pp.). 


learned that, as members of the Mystical 
Body, they ‘are all one in Christ Jesus’ 
and with their Head comprise ‘one only 
Christ,’ that, one with Him and one in 
Him, they offer the Sacrifice with their 
Head, and that, one with Him and one in 
Him, they are offered with Him in 
sacrifice as homage to God.”’ We next 
read that most of those who have read 
““My” Mass “are not content with re- 
maining in the meager knowledge of the 
union of Christ and His members 
gleaned from their reading of ‘My’ 
Mass; they are certain that, hidden be- 
hind these first great truths that have 
been explained to them, there are 
wondrous things that they should know!”’ 
The present volume has accordingly 
been “written expressly to satisfy this 
desire. The author has done his best to 
place before the faithful unversed in 
theology, yet sharing the theologians’ 
need of union with Christ the Head, a 
clear explanation of ‘the mystery which 
hath been hidden from eternity in God’ 
(Eph., iii. 9), the mystery of our being 
‘fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and 
co-partners of His promise in Christ 
Jesus, by the Gospel’ (zbid., 6).’’ The 
Foreword, in addition to other appro- 
priate information, calls attention to the 
preaching, ‘‘in season and out of season”’ 
(II Tim., iv. 2), of this doctrine by the 
Apostles and the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church, but that it ‘‘was the ob- 
ject of little discussion during the Middle 
Ages. It was taken for granted; Chris- 
tians simply ‘lived’ it! .... In these 
latter days, the Mystical Body is begin- 
ning to function consciously again.” 
While the present volume is a transla- 
tion from the French, we already have 
had several English treatments, in 
volume form, of the same great theme 
within the past few years—indeed, 
within the past decade of years. Thus, 
it may be interesting to note that ‘“The 
Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary,” is- 
sued in 1929, refers only to ‘‘The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia” for a fuller treatment 
of the subject; and that this latter work 
(Vol. X, issued in 1911) refers only to 
Franzelin, Passaglia and Pesch, in its 
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half-of-one-column devoted to a theme 
which in our present day has volumes 
devoted to it. Obviously, all that a 
reviewer can now do is merely to direct 
attention to this present volume of 270 
pages together with the comment that 
it is happily rendered from the French 
into our ruder English tongue. 

While the next book? to be noticed 
deals with a larger general theme, it 
nevertheless devotes some twelve pages 
directly to “Le corps mystique du 
Christ” (pp. 270-281), and thus may be 
said to fall, in some measure at least, 
within the scope of the “Mystica” ti- 
tling the present notice. It may prove 
interesting, meanwhile, to call attention 
to one item of both treatments, namely, 
the effects of a mortal sin upon any mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body of Christ. In 
“One Only Christ,” we read (p. 72) 
that ‘‘mortal sin breaks the union’ of 
Head and member, but that the break 
may be only temporary if the sinner 
repents. But if he repents not, the 
break becomes eternal (pp. 84 sq.). 
The discussion seems to me somewhat 
involved in its wording. For instance, 
we read (p. 72) that “‘by mortal violence 
we can tear ourselves from the Mystical 
Body.” Again: ‘‘Alas, many a mem- 
ber severed from Christ by his own folly 
fails to appeal to Him for help” (p. 75). 
A lay reader may find such language con- 
fusing, wondering if a soul in mortal 
sin still is really a part (albeit only a 
dead part) of the Mystical Body. 
Clearer, I think, is the wording found in 
“L’Eglise de Notre Foi’: “Celui quia 
perdu la grace par un péché grave reste 
un membre du corps, mais ce membre est 
mort; car, perdant la grace appropriée, 
attribuée a l’Esprit-Saint, il s’est séparé 
de cet Esprit, qui, nous allons le voir 
tout a ’heure, est appelé l’4me du corps 
mystique” (p. 278). Later we read 
(pp. 280-281): ‘Le baptisé reste mem- 
bre véritable de l’Eglise aussi longtemps 
qu’il ne renonce point, méme extérieure- 


2 L’Eglise de Notre Foi. Traduit de 
Vallemand [of L. Kosters, S. J.] par Ph. 
Mazoyer et A. Gaté (P. Lethielleux 
Paris, 310 pp., paper). 





ment, 4 la foi ou ne rejette pas l’autorité 
du gouvernment de 1’Eglise. L’Eglise 
peut l’exclure par l’excommunication....”’ 
Good Catholic folk may wonder in what 
sense ‘‘3-Sprinkle Catholics’? can be 
considered as members of the Mystical 
Body. A propos of the present brief 
discussion, an item that was printed 
in a Catholic weekly (March 31, 1939) 
may be humorously given here: ‘‘Bos- 
ton, March 24 (NC).—Those whom he 
termed ‘three-sprinkle Catholics’ were 
arraigned by the Rev. John A. Tobin, 
S.J., head of the department of physics 
at Boston College, in an address to the 
class of 1937 at a Communion breakfast. 
‘Three-sprinkle Catholics,’ Father Tobin 
explained, ‘are those who think that all 
their religion entails is a little water 
sprinkled on them at baptism, a little 
rice at marriage, and a little dirt when 
they are dead.’” Perhaps it would 
prove serviceable if such Catholic folk 
were presented, by friends, with a 
copy of “One Only Christ’’ as a Christ- 
mas gift. But to return to “L’Eglise de 
Notre Foi,” a translation into English 
would be, I think, a desirable gift to 
English-speaking Catholics, clerical or 
lay. 

The third volume?’ to be noticed here 
may also come conveniently under the 
general—and therefore somewhat 
vague—title of ‘‘Mystica,’’ inasmuch as 
the lives of the Saints are mystically 
diverse in their individual sanctities 
and mysterious pathways to heaven. 
When the twelve volumes of Fr. Thurs- 
ton’s revision (with very many additions 
of Saints not included by Butler) of 
Alban Butler’s great work had been 
published, it became obvious that a 
separate volume was needed for a ready 
consultation of Fr. Thurston’s splendid 
work. For instance, should someone 
wish to learn about St. Bede the Vener- 
able, the month in which the Life would 


3A Dictionary of Saints. Being also 
an Index to the Revised Edition of 
Alban Butler’s ‘“‘Lives of the Saints.” 
Compiled by Donald Attwater (P. J. 
—™ & Sons, New York City, 327 
pp.). 
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be found would depend on the Saint’s 
feastday—and this particular day of the 
month might not be known to the reader, 
and even the month might not be known. 
To add such a list of Saints’ names in 
alphabetical order to the twelfth volume 
would make it unduly cumbersome. 
Mr. Attwater has therefore given us a 
complete list of the Saints treated in the 
twelve volumes, and has helpfully added 
condensed biographies of the relative 
Saints. His Preface indicates clearly 
and completely the proper manner of 
interpreting the names (which sometimes 
vary in English or in Latin), the descrip- 
tion (bishop, martyr, etc.), the daie of 
commemoration, the order of names, the 
meaning of abbreviations (asterisk, dag- 
ger). Similar in format to the twelve 
volumes of Thurston’s Lives, the present 
volume is bound in the same red found 
in the Lives, but can be readily differ- 
entiated, by a hasty reader, from the 
other volumes. Meanwhile, it is in- 
dividual in its own right, and can meet 
the exigencies of good folk who may have 
neither the funds, nor the space, for 
providing themselves with the larger and 
now classical work of Father Thurston. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Anti-Semitism.—In ‘A Christian 
Looks at the Jewish Question,” Jacques 
Maritain! sounds a warning that is ex- 
tremely timely. Arguing very plausibly 
that the widespread persecution of the 
Jewish race is but a prelude to a similar 
attack on Christians, especially Catho- 
lics, he urges that Christians use all the 
moral force they can command to de- 
nounce the neo-pagan outrages against 
justice, religion, and humanity, and that 
they find ways to solve the problem of 
Jewish emigration. Fundamental hu- 
man rights, Mr. Maritain points out, 
are being flagrantly outraged. How 
unjust persecution of the Jew is appears 
from the following: ‘‘We do not under- 
estimate the gravity of the great eco- 
nomic difficulties of our epoch and of the 
general economic crisis of civilization. 


1 Longmans, Green and Co., New York 
City. 


We say that it is not by hounding the 
Jews, but by transforming the economic 
and social structures (which are the real 
cause of those difficulties and of that 
crisis), that we can effectively remedy 
them. Anti-Semitism diverts men from 
the real tasks confronting them. It 
diverts them from the true causes of 
their woes—which lie simultaneously in 
our egoistic and hypocritical hearts and 
in the social structures causally inter- 
related to our moral wretchedness—anti- 
Semitism diverts men from the true 
causes of their sufferings to throw them 
against an innocent multitude, like a 
worthless crew which, instead of com- 
batting the tempest, would throw over- 
board some of their companions, until 
finally they all are attempting to choke 
each other and set fire to the vessel on 
which humanity lost in dreams has taken 
passage.” 

Moreover such outrages against hu- 
manity itself and the apathetic, if not 
conniving, attitude of Christians to- 
wards them are symptoms, Mr. Maritain 
contends, of the decay of Christian civili- 
zation. The author remarks signifi- 
cantly in the words of Pope Pius XI 
that “spiritually we are Semites,’”’ and 
that “‘anti-Semitism is 2 movement in 
which we Christians can have no part,” 
for Christ was a Jew, His Mother was a 
Jewess, the Apostles were Jews, and 
much of our liturgy is based on Jewish 
books. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Christian Perfection.—Since we write 
and insist much on Catholic Action, 
we should insist equally if not more on 
the spiritual life. With the great ad- 
vance of the retreat movement and study 
clubs, our people are becoming ever 
more conscious of the beauty and glory 
wherewith God has enriched Catholic 
liturgy, dogmatic and mystical theology. 
It has been the supreme wish of the 
modern Popes that the storehouses of 
these treasuries be opened to the faith- 
ful, so that the children of God may 
advance in holiness and be more fruitful 
in good works. The faithful thirst for 
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a better understanding of dogma, liturgy, 
and the life of grace. The young are 
especially eager to know and willing to 
study all such matters. Anyone who 
has had experience in guiding a study 
club or in teaching religion to young 
people can testify to this fact. What 
a pity to keep such keen and hungry 
souls in ignorance of their full Catholic 
heritage and to allow them to starve for 
lack of healthy spiritual food! 

Since nowadays even many young 
lay people are versed in matters of 
dogma, liturgy, and mystical theology, 
it is of prime importance that the priest 
should study these subjects all the more 
profoundly. Since every priest is obliged 
to lead souls to holiness, he must pre- 
pare himself to direct souls by study 
and by leading a life of union with Christ. 
For the better understanding of our own 
spiritual life and for the direction of 
others, two excellent books are recom- 
mended—the clear and beautiful trea- 
tises of Fathers Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., and Anselm Stolz, O.S.B. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange has been 
praised and honored for his exquisite 
books on “‘Christian Perfection and Con- 
templation” and ‘‘The Love of God and 
the Cross of Jesus.”” Directors of souls 
and many others asked for a short out- 
line of the principles of those works. In 
his present book, “The Three Ways of 
the Spiritual Life,’’! he does not merely 
repeat what he has written before, but 
presents the matter very simply, speak- 
ing of the three spiritual periods, and 
laying stress on the three conversions 
which initiate each new stage (p. x). 
In masterful and clear-cut language the 
renowned author treats of the life of 
grace: the purgative, illuminative, and 
unitive stages. The importance of grace 
and its flowering forth into infused con- 
templation is a glorious and all-important 
doctrine here lucidly explained and de- 
fended. What we need in the world 
are saints who will solve the social 


1 The Three Ways of the Spiritual Life. 
From the French of R. Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. (Benziger Bros., New 
York City). 





problems by teaching men that, although 
material goods cannot be shared and yet 
enjoyed completely by all, yet spiritual 
goods can thus be treated. In fact, a 
person only possesses a spiritual treasure 
completely when he shares it with others. 
We must teach truth and virtue to all 
men, and make them share in our con- 
templation. Give God and truth to 
mankind, and then all men will be the 
more closely united. The interior life 
of grace in love of God and men will 
bring about a social reform by trans- 
forming the individual into the likeness 
of Christ. We need saints, and we must 
teach others how to be saints. This is 
the supreme office of our pastoral care 
in the priesthood. 

Pope Pius XI, in approving the new 
Constitution of the venerable Carthusian 
Order, pleads for saints in our day by 
writing: “If ever it was needful that 
there should be anchorites of that sort 
(saints) in the Church of God, it is 
especially necessary to-day, when we 
see so many Christians putting heavenly 
things in second place, nay, even laying 
aside all thought of eternal salvation, 
seeking earthly riches and pleasures 
and parading pagan habits, entirely 
adverse to the Gospel.... It is easily 
understood that they who assiduously 
perform the office of prayer and penance 
contribute much more to the increase 
of the Church and the salvation of the 
human race than those who labor in 
tilling the Lord’s field; unless they (the 
contemplatives) drew down from heaven 
the flood of divine graces on the field 
to be irrigated, the evangelical workers 
would obtain but meagre fruits of their 
work” (Apostolic Constitution ‘‘Um- 
bratilem,” July 8, 1924; Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XVI, pp. 388, 389—freely trans- 
lated). 

After treating of the life of grace and 
the various stages of the spiritual life, 
Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange complains of 
certain more modern authors (e.g., 
Scaramelli) who, contrary to earlier 
authors, separate ascetics from mystics 
and thus disturb the unity of the perfect 
spiritual life. Older authors (e.g., Vall- 
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gornera and Philip of the Trinity), 
following the tradition of the ancient 
Fathers, treated the life of grace as a 
whole, and taught that ascetical and 
mystical elements are interwoven in 
this life. Even in the purgative state, 
there is infused contemplation in the 
passive purgation of the senses. It is 
increased in proficient souls by the gifts 
of understanding and wisdom. Infused 
contemplation can rightly be desired 
by all ardent souls, because it is the 
morally necessary completion of the 
perfect Christian life (p. 67). This is 
the ancient teaching, and it runs counter 
to any modern author who holds that 
infused contemplation is something extra 
and does not belong to true Christian 
perfection. The life of grace is the life 
that is perfected and ruled by the growth 
and development of the virtues and 
gifts. These are present together with 
sanctifying grace. To restrict infused 
contemplation to a few, is to restrict 
the Holy Spirit, as it were, and to deny 
the efficacy of the virtues and gifts in 
souls enriched with sanctifying grace. 
To hold that most people must remain 
merely ‘‘ascetics” all their lives, is to 
hold that they must remain spiritual 
children, because thus the life of grace 
remains stunted and undeveloped. 
Since the virtues and gifts grow with 
grace, it is impossible, for example, that 
a soul should have a high degree of 
charity and not have at the same time 
an equal degree of the gift of wisdom. 
It is true that by means of the latter 
the infused contemplation of the myster- 
ies of faith can be in a more definite 
contemplative form or in a more prac- 
tical shape. Yet, essentially, the con- 
templation will be the same—that is, 
infused. And thus it is an act which 
disposes the soul for the beatific vision 
(p. 21). Mystical life is the normal 
development of the life of grace. Every- 
one who attains to spiritual maturity 
is a contemplative—a mystic. Each 
transition in the various spiritual states 
is a real crisis, and if not passed with 
success, will bring evil results. There 


are many people who failed to pass 


even the first stage, and thus they either 
turn to sin or remain spiritual children 
all their days. 

The author quotes examples from 
the Gospels to show the various transi- 
tions or conversions in the Apostles. 
There are many beautiful and clear 
citations from the writings of Sts. 
Thomas Aquinas, John of the Cross, 
Catherine of Siena, Teresa of Jesus, and 
others. Those who reach perfection 
pass through three conversions. In the 
first they give themselves to God’s service, 
and in the second they surrender them- 
selves entirely to perfection. If people 
dedicated to God’s service do not arrive 
at the second conversion, it is owing to 
their own negligence (p. 32). The third 
conversion is like to the one effected in 
the souls of the Apostles on Pentecost. 
The fruits of this conversion are wonder- 
ful faith, humility, and a certain savor 
of God and His mysteries—a real fore- 
taste of eternal bliss. This is the full 
bloom of the Christ-life of grace in the 
soul. To this we are called. If we are 
ignorant and slothful in these all-im- 
portant matters, we shall never be able 
to direct and lead others. Priests and 
Religious who are tepid and negligent 
and who do not seek perfection, are a 
hindrance to others and, unhappily, 
by their conduct and example can do 
great harm to many souls and keep them 
from true perfection (p. 86). 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange has given 
us a golden book on the life of grace 
and its stages. He agrees with the 
best classical authors in the various 
countries, ages, and Religious Orders. 
The clarity, brevity, and unity of his 
work are all that can be desired. His 
doctrine is safe and harmonious. This 
is the book that can make saints in all 
walks of life. 

Another excellent and very welcome 
work on mystical theology is that of 
Father Anselm Stolz, O.S.B.2 This 


2 The Doctrine of Spiritual Perfection. 
By Rev. Anselm Stolz, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Aidan Williams, O.S.B., 
S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). 
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gifted author has given us a very lucid 
and refreshing study showing the theo- 
logical aspect of mysticism. He agrees 
with Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange in the 
main idea that mystical knowledge and 
experience of God is the full develop- 
ment of the life of grace in this world. 
Although the author has the proper 
respect for such writers and masters 
as Sts. John of the Cross and Teresa 
of Jesus, yet his object is to free the 
study of mystical theology from the 
psychological viewpoint which has domi- 
nated it excessively in recent centuries 
and even in our own day. With due 
regard for the work that others have 
done in relation to the psychological 
elements of mystical experience, Father 
Stolz realizes that there is still a battle 
about the fundamental questions of 
mysticism. These he strives to eluci- 
date by an appeal to the older Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church. They 
treated the theological element in mys- 
tical experience. 

Rightly does the author consider 
Adam in regard to mysticism. Adam 
had many gifts, all of which were di- 
rected towards union with God. Of 
course, in the present condition of re- 
paired salvation we are not just in the 
same state as Adam before the Fall; 
yet, we have grace, albeit in a different 
and even nobler manner (p. 87). The 
grace and gifts of Adam are, in a certain 
sense, the ideal of the mystic. This is 
a broad statement, but Father Stolz 
explains it inthis way. Through control 
over the passions, through knowledge, 
through restoration of intimacy with 
God and love of Him, grace develops 
and blossoms into mystical perception 
and knowledge of God. The rapture of 
St. Paul as well as the explanations of 
such great Doctors as Sts. Augustine of 
Hippo, Gregory the Great, Ambrose, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Anselm, and many 
others even of the Middle Ages, are 
brought forth to show the same truth. 
That mystical experience is the fruit 
of the life of grace is the doctrine of the 
ancients, and to this St. Thomas has 
given his loyal approval. The earlier 


theologians consider the influencing of 
the creature by God as a formal cause 
(z.e., in as far as He communicates 
being). Thus, the ontological being 
of man must be brought to full maturity 
by a participation in God’s being. 
This is done by grace, which grows 
until man regains his likeness to God. 
Later theology in the West speaks of 
the sanctity which is to be gained by 
means of the new powers given in grace 
(pp. 166, 167). Early theology con- 
siders the work of redemption as trans- 
forming, whilst later theology thinks of 
holiness as a power for acting in a way 
pleasing to God. Growth in grace really 
means growth in the knowledge of 
divine truth through the gifts of wis- 
dom and understanding. So, mystical 
experience is the harmonious evolving 
of the life of grace, first begun in Bap- 
tism. With the older Fathers we find 
no hint that such mystical life is some- 
thing new or extra in the soul’s life. 
It is a mere maturing of the grace-life 
in the soul (p. 173). 

Even in later theology, influenced by 
Aristotelian philosophy, this same truth 
finds expression. Grace, the seed of 
supernatural life given in Baptism, grows 
until it transforms the whole being of 
man. In the faculty of knowledge we 
call such transformation the infused 
virtue of faith. This faith matures 
and gives the believer not only an in- 
clination to assent to matters of faith, 
but even a certain profound taste and 
explanation of these truths. This under- 
standing and tasting becomes deeper 
until it is contemplation, gazing or 
mystical experience. Father Stolz shows 
that to determine the nature of mystical 
contemplation it is basically significant 
that the “root of this intensified knowl- 
edge lies beyond the psychological 
sphere” (p 176). Still, since it is an 
experience, it is not entirely beyond the 
psychological sphere. Yet, the pres- 
ence of such a mystical state cannot be 
established psychologically any more 
than can the presence of supernatural 
faith. Moreover, a special psychological 
state does not belong to the essence of 
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mysticism. The normal consummation 
and perfection of Christian life in grace 
is the mystical life. Those who purify 
themselves and allow God to detach them 
from the world, from sin and self, will 
arrive at the experience of the divine. 
If in this world we are not yet fit, we 
shall be cleansed in Purgatory. A real 
saint is a mystic; he obeys the delicate 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit; the world 
has no charm for him; his grace-life 
becomes ever more intense until God 
means everything to Him. The joy of 
the first experience of God is worth all 
the agony of dying to the world and to 
self. We need not be surprised that the 
saints are so active and virile. They 
coast on the joy and strength they 
receive in tasting ‘“‘that the Lord is 
sweet.” They have experienced Easter 
and Pentecost in their souls after 
a terrible Good Friday. Thus, they 
have a glorious and fruitful life of zeal 


and charity, prayer and love of God. 
In order that we may have more 
saints, works of this type are highly 
recommended. These two writers and 
their works are worthy of the venerable 
Orders to which they belong. The books 
make very satisfying spiritual reading, 
and they breaths a sense of security and 
peace. Priests, as directors and teach- 
ers, will find in these works that norm 
and inspiration for helping and guiding 
souls which, although often sought, is 
seldom given in such clear and readable 
style as these books have. The authors 
write from study and experience. They 
teach us again that true action comes 
from contemplation. We must feast, 
as they do, at the rich table of dogma 
and drink deeply from the pure foun- 
tains of sacred liturgy if we are to ad- 
vance in holiness and zeal and if we are 
to guide others in the same way. 
CUTHBERT GUMBINGER,O.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 








